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ABSIBACT 

The Parent Chil^ Center Banageaent Inforaation 
Systea, the first operational BIS for a social actipn ptograa ^ 
relating to child velfare, consists of three interlocking coapcnents: 
a standard set of recordkeeping f pras for, the local Parent Chdld 
Center; a set of quarterly reporting foris that interface vith the 
recordkeeping foras; and aperies of aaheigeaent reports that can be 
produced froa dat& thatVa^ reported on the quarterly reporting 
foras. The systea links data reporting directly to lanag^ETaent 
decisionaaking. It focuses, standardizes, and channels the flow of 
inforaation needed for aaking; rational decisions about funding, 
budgeting, prograa evaluation; contract coapliance, and prograi 
planning; and th^ tiaing of the flov of this data is geared to ^cycles 
of iaportant aanageaent decisions. The systea is seen as a . ^ , 
potentially valuable aeans of lajaziaizing the benefits froi liaited 
resources by tiaely reduction ipf managerial uncertainties. 
Additionally, it links costs to services, peraits aanageaent tc see 
hov huaan resources are being used in a labor-intensive prograi, ^and 
acts as.an early varning system \and aak'^s hard facts available for 
appropriate corrective* actiq;a so\ that inanageaent'-by-purpose can 
replace aanageDent^^by-exception. (Authox/RB) r 
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Abstract of the PCC MIS Final Report 



The PCC MIS consists of three interlocking components • (1) a standard set 
of recordkeeping forms for local PCCs, (2) a set of quarterly reporting forms 
that interface with the recordkeeping forms, and (3) a series of management 
retorts that can be produced from data that are reported on the quarterly re- 
porting forms. Unlike less demanding "information reporting systems**, the 
PCC MIS links data reporting directly to management decision-making • It 
focuses, standardizes and channels the flow of infop^ation needed for making 
rational decisions- about funding, budgeting, program evaluation, contract 
<;oinpliance and program planning. The timing of the flow of thiis data is 
geared to cycles of importemt management decisions. No research per se is 
conducted by the systisn and one-^shoti questions or data requests that have 
liUile continuous value to management decision-makers are not reported. In 
short, the selection, collection, processing and display of data is governed 
by loanagement needs. ^ ♦ v : 

Every effort was made to ensure that the^system is particularly useful to 
local managemient as well as national management. Forms were simplified to ^ 
avoid em undue burden of paperwork in terms of system maintenance and data 
processing* The system takes into consideration other reporting requirements 
such as grant applications and budgets, asad supports the completion of these 
requirements. In addition, the system is constructed so that useful manage- 
ment information flows toward the Jocal POCs as well as toward Washington. 

The PCC MIS is designed to contribute to improved program management, planning 
and evaluation. The system is seen as a potentially valuable means of maximi- 
zing the benefits from limited resources by timely reduction of managerial 
uncertainties. It links cost^ to services. It permits management to see how. 
human resources ^e being used in a labor intensive program " a- program in 
which more than 2/3 of the bperating costs are personnel costs. It acts as 
an early warnihig system and makes hard facts available for appropriate cor- 
rective action so that management-by-purpose can replace manaqement-by*exception . 
It channels requests for information through a system that manages infor- 
mation in a positive way by establishing specif i.c times for data reporting • 
and limitations on -data to be reported. 

The design of the PCC MIS makes it possible for the system to be transferabJe, 
and responsive to calls for change in the future. While the PCC MIS was de- 
signed as a comprehensive system, the interrelated parts of the PCC MIS have 
been integrated in such a way that they are not so dependent uppn one another that 
a change to one part creates an untoward chain reactibn in all other parts/ 
Moreover, the system has been ^documented in modular fashion so that it can be 
transferred in whole or in part to, othjer agencie(||£md organizations with a need 
to organize the flow of information vso that it is a meainingful input to 
management decision-making. ^ * 

The PCC MIS is the first operational MIS'for a social action program relating 
to child welfare.' . ' 



Chapter I 
Introduction 

The supply of good teachers and caregivers for child development programs is 
elastic, but the current supply of good child care program management is not. 
Good program management for child care programs-- whether home based or cei^ter 
based — requires a rare cooibination of skills. It requires the ability to 
relate^fto the financiers (both governmental and non-governmental), staff,, pro- 
gram participants— childr3n and parents alike, and the cfommunity. ' It demands 
knowledge about child development and about intervention strategies to achieve 
positive child development. It requires the leadership and insight to use 
the available resources — people, space, equipment, and si^pli^s — to their best 
advantage in a<diieving program objectives. Finally, it involves a knowledge 
of financial accounting, including the elements of program costs, and an under- 
standing of the relationship between program costs and prograqi opeirations. 

Normal family experiences together with formal education /and training, both 
on-the-job and at ^ colleges, are conbining to meet the growing demand for good 
teachers and caregivers for child care programs. By c6ntr:ast, trial and 
error ^ almost the only method of acquiring diild care program management 
skills. Not a single university or college in the country has a class in 
the management of child care programs. Two or three colleges have a class 
that ^^y label a management course, but at the present time none of thesa • 
courses\s:i^ends a single day on financial management, accounting, purchasing, 
fraud control, recordkeeping, methods of. deploying and supervising staff, or ; 
administrative policies. Moreover, none of them even has a reading list that 
could be used to acquire these skills through* reading. Schools of Social Work 
do not teach management skills, and Business ScSiools do not teach the child 
development and human service program skills necessary for child 'C2u:e programs. 



This was the dilemma faced by the Parent Child Center (PCC) Program in 
1970-1. The PCC program had been established in 1967 by Presidential Di- 
recti ve. It was developed in response to the increasing evidence that 
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the prenatal period and infancy are crucial influences on a child* 3 sub- 
sequent development « Financed by the Bureau of Head Start, the PCC program 
was designed as a pilot demonstration to deliver comprehensive services to 
low-income families with diildren under the age of three and to expectcuit ^ 
motliers. It had a projected five year life, but the shorteige of good program 
managers was creating ftroblems for the demonstration project* 

In 1970, at the time the Bureau of Head Start was transferred from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) to the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare (HEW) f it became e^jparent that: 

i» the financial records of the PCC Ptogram both at the National Of- 
fice and grantee levels were inadequate and incomplete. 

• local PCC recordkeeping systems for program operations were typically 
lacking in continuity and jLrtcapable o£ producing reliable program- 
wide statistics. 

. • both formal and informal communications between PCC^, Grantees , 

and th^ National Office of the PCC Program were poor, (in some cases 
monthly financial reports had not been submitted for more tiian 18 4 • 
. months and written reports on program operations had never been 
submitted) . . ' ' - 

^ Federal guidelines for the program were not being enforced with 
consistency, and 

• program services in several ^Localities were irregular and erratic*. - 

In,sJiort, serious deficiehcijBs in management and administration were r)^vealed,\ 
deficiencies that had been forecast by Kifchner Associates Inc. in their J 
report, "A National Survey of the Parent-Child Center Program^* (March iBTtrtr^ 

* Vhc Bureau of Hpad Start was trancforrcd to DHIT? during tlic 1070 fiscal 
year. ^ J 



Tne PCC Management Infoxmation System (MIS) was one part of ,a much larger 
effort to remedy the manajgement and administrative deficiencies identified 
in 1970. The effozrt came at an opportune time. The start-*up phase of the 
program was over. If the diff^iculties of translating unvested program concepts 
into several project mbdela an(^ implementing them in 35 highly diverse, low- 
income communities had not been\ completely overcome r at least there were 35 
projects in operation using several different modes of orgsunization and 
service delivery. Furthermore, the program was under new auspices and conse- 
quently was more amenable to cheuiges than it might have been earlier. 



These circumstances were important considerations in deteimining the feasi* 
bility of a Management Information System (MIS) for the Parent '(3ii Id Center 
(PCC) Program. They were even more important considerations in the design 
and implementation of the PCC MIS. 

A Parent Child Center Management Infoxmation System was first suggested as 
an instrunent for providing local and national program managers with timely, 
relevant and accurate information for decision*-making in Novendber, 1970. 
The PCC Program had a reporting system tliat was being operated on behalf of 
the Enreau of Head Start by a private contractor. /The reporting system, how- 
ever, was not designed to meet the management infomation needs of loc 2d projects 
and the Bureau of Head Start. 



What was needed was a "Management Information System," rather^ than an "Infor- 
.mation Reporting System." A "Management Information System" differs from - 
an "Information Reporting System" in the purpose of information ?;ollection 
and the use of the information once it is collected. An MIS linHs data col- 
lection to key meuiagement decisions, such as furtding, budgeting, resource 
utilization and prbgram plcuining. The selection of the data to collect and 
the timing of the flew of the data are geared to important Wnagement 
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decisions. An inforaation reporting system^ on the other hand, simply makes 
useful information available to a variety of users* It does not link infor- 
mation to a decision-making^ process . It is not designed tcx draw the impli- 
cations of data to a decision-maker's attention. Wrile data from ar* infor- 
mation reporting system can be ubed ex post facto to justify the program 
and monitor for contract ccanpliance, it does not anticipate problems dr^ sug- 
gest ^appropriate courses for remedial action. 

In the spring of 1971^ a public RFP was issued tor a feasibility study of .a 
Management Information System for the Parent Child Center Program,/ Abt 
Associates Inc. Mas awarded the contract for ttie feasibility study in 
June, 1971# - , . 

This phase of the design ani implementation of an MIS for the PCC program was 
finished in October^ 1971. During the feasiJbility study Abt Associates Iac* 
visited a sample of eight pjarent Child; Centers, which represented a range 
of different types of low income communities and a variety of organizational 
and program service delivery models. ITie POCs of Newark (New Jersey) , xh^ 
District of Colxmibia, Mt. Cainsiel' (IlJinois) , Leitchfield (Kentucky), ta Junta 
(Colorado) , Boston (Massadiusetts) , Honolulu (Hr.]f&ii) , and Cleveland (Ohio) 
were visi*ted and studied in depth c All reporting requirements ^ recordkeep^ 
ing procedures, staffing patterns^, organizational structures, fiscal manage* 
ment mechanisms , and administra'tive procedures were examined* Procedures at 
the National Office of Parent G)ild Center Program, the Btxreau of Head 
Start, cmd the Office of Child Development were also examined. More than 
twenty -ihterviews were held with key ^management decision-makers in the 
Office of Child ^Dvelopment, These examinations were the basis of the 
series of policy reccifbnendations and the suggested design for a PCC MIS ptib- 
lished in a report titled Management Information for the- Parent Child 
Center Progretm; Phase I; Findings and Reconroendatiohs (October 25, 1971). 



The report Was received with enthusiasm by iixe Office of Child Development, 
and was distributed to all PCCs, PCC grantees, POC project advisors, and 
National Office staff members • ^ 

•■ ' ■ ; . \ 

• ' . . . • . 1 . • 

\ . ■ : ' 

* . .. -.1 

■ ■ 6 1 



The design of the MJS was to build on the feasibility study. The feasibility 
study suggested nine iii5)ortant system features; ; 



Tho system should.be demons trahtly useful to both local and national 
' jE>rogranj management decisionrrnakers by providing relevant and Accurate 
information on a timely basis* 

#. The system should be directly assoctiated with funding ^nd contract 
compliance. 

• The system should generate a two-way flow of useful management 
information; toward local t>arent Child Centers as well as toward 
Washington. 

9 Program operating costs should be determined quarterly by function 
of service - 

• All PCCs should adopt a standardized recordkeeping systeo- 

• Communication patterns must be enlarged and standardized. 

# The system should be feiasible, given the kinds and amounts of 
resources currently or potentially available to collect and process 
information. \ 

♦ The system should be sensitive to the ridi diversity in PCC programs* 
and avoid undesirable reorientation of the PCC program as a cons^uence 
of the^MIS. - 

# The system should be adaptable to possible future modifications of the- 
PCC program. 

The timing of the Phase II contract also had a bearing on the design*^ of the 
PCC MIS. The original t^xan was to begin Phase II in early December, 1971 - 
However I the contract was not signed until late January, 1972. Once the 
contract was signed, PCC and Bureau of Head Start program management felt 
that it was imperative that the System be in operation and generating maji- 
agement reports by November, 1972. 
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Moreover^ it Was determined that *the PCC MIS Would have to be designed to 
help ihanagement decisionmakers who typically wust make a great many decisions 
that are ad hoc in nature and cannot be predicted even by t?ie moi&t thoughtful 
and articul^e of managers* Previous eiQ>erience suggested that it vas ia?>ortant 
to involve /local PCCs in the actual design of the MIS to insure maximum cojaait- 
nent to ahd use^of the system, regardless of the time constraints « Finally* 
as a result of budget constraints^, the project had to be tightly managed and 
some elements of the original assignment would have to be either eliminated or 
drast^icaily altered. 



Tiius, constrained by time limitations, the need to involve a large circle of 
participants and potential users, a complex set of decision-making procedures* 

flund an extremely tight T&udget, the alternatives available to the contractor " 

were liMted* -Abt Associates Inc* chose ah innovative strategy to the 

design and ijuplementatidn of a management information system for the ^ 

Parent Child Center Program, It chose to design and iniplegtent the 

MIS concurrent! y* This was not the easiest nor the safest course^ but it 

held out the pranise of producing the best results for the time and money. 

available. 

The decision to design and implement the MIS concurrently produced At least 
five pos:itive bejnefits: > 

(1) It gave the system* s users an opportuni^ to assess the syst^ 

under true operating conditions while still phpoitting them to modify 

the system in meaningful ways at a time when the system was still 
f 

plastic, - ^ 

(2) Because all system usere^ had an opportunity to affect the design ' 
of the system as they used it under true operating conditions^ It was 
possible for the system to become the user^s^ and not sioqply the 
designer's, system. This is u particularly meaningful pointy since 
the system being implemented was an that at^«npts to serve several 
levels of management and not a service system or a system that serves 
a single level of management* ^ 



(3) The systens required less design and documentation prior to 
inpiementation thw the clns&ical node!? fts a result, it permitted 

^ satisfactory MIS to be implemented and to yield results faster and 
at less cost {€ewet debugging problems) tha^j would otherwise have 
been possible « ^ . ' ^ 

(4) Because the system was being shaped as it wc& being implemented^ 
it Vas easier to implement than a classic^JL system. Progress was not 
unnecessarily ijonpeded by users or potential usears who felt threatened 
by a system that was difficult to alter or by a process that appeared 
to be ciosed. Moreover, this strategy made it possible to pursue the 
formative objective of itapr:oving managemi^nt without requiring anyone 
to **lose face*" . 

• 

(5) The system has a greater likelihood of being used to make ^manage- 
inent decisions once in^lemented than a classical ^del would have, 
since it was shaped to meet the on-line needs of users. 



* 



A classical f»odeI for MIS desxgn and in5>leinentation calls for the following 

protocol I ' 
^ . . ■ ( 

• A cosnplete desigrN^njSi documentation of the system at the outset* ^ 

« A management review of the design {resulting in a **go/no go" decision. 

m A field test of the design. ^^^^.^^ 

} ^ m Debugging prior to introducing the system to broader program or 

company involv^ent. VRien the system is introduced at the program or 
corporate levels additional prdbleiwa are likely to be identified. These 
problesfi will require another round of debugging. 
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• ' ' Chapter II 

• - -V ■ 

Design Considerations ' 

The decision to design' aod iirplement the Peurent Child Center (PCC) Manage- 
ment Information System (MIS) concurrently had a sigivificant influence on 
the design pf the system. It* influenced not only the process, but the pro- 
duct. It meemt th^t tHe design phase muld be a fluid process which would 
interact with incremental iniplemeniat ion. The design process would be spread 
over several months since iiB{>Iementation parallelled design, the strategy 
eliminated the formal review of the design that frequently preceeds the . 
decision to implement. , 



The decision t&, design cUid ixnplement concurrently also rieant that the design 
team must be capable of performing a number of different roles. They must 
be capable of performing useful roles in implementation of the system as well 
as in design of the system. 'Ihey must be able to relate to local PCC staff 
members, as well as to technicians; to acqountants as well as to child devel- 
opment specialists. They must have a management orientation, but be sensi- 
tive CO the rich diversity of the PCC program. 

Prcm the outset, this approach required t^iat the design team have a sound 
overview of the system's objectives. It also required that the system's 
objectives^ remain constant. Changes in objectives would destroy the process. 
At this stage of the development ^f the MIS, the participatory aspects cf 

system design must be confined tb the specification of decisions and data 

/ 

points, and the refinement of dibfinitions and procedures. Basic questions 
'such as whether or not to foctis on the management of resources by building the 
system around the quarterly analysis of operating expenditures by the func- 
tional services provided, could not be reopened. The bctsic decisions around 
^l^^^ich the PCC MIS were built are the subject of this chapter. 
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Limiting the Scope of the PCC MIS 

The most fundamental design consideration built into the PCC MIS was the 
implicit decision to focus on program inputs and processes rather than on 
program outccroes (see Illustration I). The strategy places an «iphasis on 
determining basic information about participant characteristics, staff char- 
acteristics, and financial resources as program inputs^ s^nd on recording 
services that participants receive as a result of program participation. It • 
highlights the influences on children and parents that are presumed to affect 
parent and child developo^ent. Although changes in child and parenting out- 
comes are still seen as the true objectives of the Parent Child Center pro- 
gram, this strategy asserts that inputs and processes .must be measured and 
monitored before program claims regarding child and. parent outcomes can be 
made* Finally, it results from the belief that child and parent outcones 
cannot be meaningfully measured at frequent enough intervals to make them, 
cost-effective, on-going management tools. 

Not all inputs and processes, of course, can be monitored cost-effectively 
either. Condition of premises,^ attitudes of staff toward children, and 
ability of staff to convey information to young children and to parents are ' 
critical processes, but they are difficult to measure cost-efficiently on a 
continuing basis. Likewise, most parent and child experiences defy meaning- 
ful measurement on a continuing basis. Moreover, seme inputs and processes 
do not change frequently. Community resources, the size of a facility, and 

location of a facility are in this class. "Hiese" inputs— and- processes require 

less frequent reporting than those th^it change more often; 

■ ■ ■ .* . , . 

As a consequence, some inputs and processes were not incorporated into the 
quarterly reporting system ^ This decision is not meant to imply that these 
inputs and processes are not important. Instead, Jkheir ommission stems from 
the frequency with which a variable is likely to change^the system's priorities, 
problems of potential information overload, and cost-effectiveness of system 
operation and main\ainance. In most cases the omitted data are incorporated 
into the management decision-making process through on-site observations by 
managers or their surrogates and as part. of the annual grant applications and 
reviews. 
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In order to measure inputs and processes, it was necessaxy to identify indica- 
tors of key inputs and processes and to define tliese indicators in such a way ^ 
that they were quantifiable. When indicators are defined in a quantifiable 
meuiner, th^ can serve as measures of performance and contract conqpliance* 
This strategy has the advantage of providing information that lends itself 
to valid and precise comparisons of perfopnance and contract ^oompliance, and 
eventually to impact analysis. 

QucUitifi cation of key indicators is/affected by two considerations: 

1. The indicators musrt be easily converted into closd-ended 
questions. 

2. Responses to these questions must be recorded on a scale 
cooix>sed of equal intervals. 

The condition that the questions are close-ended meant that available responses 
must be con^rehensive and mutually exclusive. It also meant that the terms that 
acre used musjt be well defined. ^ 

* 

In addition to the range of information to be reported, careful consideration 
was given to the volume of information to be reported through the PCC MIS. 
The volume of data to be reported, verified, and transformed into useable 
form was considered to be the most critical variable in the system's design. 
Too little information was viewed as a constraint on the management value of 
the system, Ket too much information could easily overload the system, destroy- 
ing its prcjfepJcts for generating valid data on a timely basis. 



The requirement that the responses to the question must be recorded on a 
scale composed of equal intervals can best be illustrated with an exan^le. 
The nuiQber of months terminated employees had worked at the PCC was selected 
as an indicator of program continuity and the success of personnel^management 
procedures. The categories , for the nuxrber of months worked are iiultiples rof 
3-inonth periods so that comparisons between time periods worked at the PCC 
will be of the same length of time. 
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The Management Objectives of the PCC MIS 

The identification of the National Office and local program nanagement 
objectives for the PCC program was one of the purposes of the phase I 
feasibility study. Four principal management objectives were identified: 

\ 1. to demonstrate, through quarterly statistical reports, res- 

^ ponsiveness to the chi.'^.d development needs bf low-income 

families with infants or pregnant v^men. 

\ 2. to improve PCC program management. 

\^ . 3. to monitor for contract compliance. 

4. to maximize the utilization of the resources available tp 
PCCs in providing comprehensive child development services 
to eligible families, and particularly to focal paj?^c|.pants 
(chil<Jren 0 to 3 years of age and pregnant womeh)-. 

. i 

In pursuit of these objectives, the pcc MIS was expected to 

• identify the functions performed by the PCCs and attribute 
operating costs to those functions. 

« report the scope and quantity of services provided by PCCs. 

• link costs to services. 

• make accurate ^ uniform data available for comparative purpo- 
ses on a c[uarterly beisis. 

• standardize the basic recordkeeping and reporting system 
for all PCCs in a manner that pemits maintenance by 
paraprofesslonals 

• produce useful information flow toward the local PCCs as 
well as toward Washington. 
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The identification of functions of service and the attribution of opera- 
ting costs to those fxanctions was viewed as a* core concept. Known as func- 
tional cost analysis, this technique for analyzing operating expenses is 
particularity' valuable to the planning and management of hxnnan service 
programs. Human service programs are invariably labor intensive. The 
P2u:ent Child Center Program, for exainple, spends Approximately 70" percent 
of its operating budget fn salaries and fringe benefits. Good planning 
and management depends on a knowledge of how this 70 percent of the 
available resources is being utilized. Functional cost analysis provides 
this knowledge. It also permits con^eirisons between programs with com- 
mon functions, even if there is not a complete match of furii^tions. 

Fxanctional cost analysis reqxiires a great deal of information. It re- 
quires information about the wages and accrued benefits due to each em- 
ployee and consultant during the time period being evaluated. It requires 
an 'accounting of donated services and an estimate of their dollar value. 
It requires a determination of how each employee, volunteer and consultant 
used their work time by function of service. It also requires detailed 
cost data on non-personnel expenses. Much of this information was not 
being collected by the PCCs,^and some of the information that was being 
contacted waa/!not in an appropriate form for the purposes of fimctionai 
cost analysi^ 

The necessity for obtaining quarterly data on operating costs by function 
of service did much to shap6 the\design of the PCC MIS. The need to col- 
lect and report data on the services provided by PCCs in a manner that 
permits the linking of costs to services also played a significant role 
in the design of the PCC MXS. This need for service data established data 
requirements for frequency of service by type of service and people 
served by type of service. 

\ .. .. 

The objective of having accurate, uniform data for comparative purposes 
is closely associated with the desire to standardize the basic record- 
keeping and reporting systan for all PCCs. The use of standard record- 
keeping forms, procedures, and definitions which link directly into quar- 
terly reporting forms at a prearranged time goes a long way^ toward 
having accurate, uniform data for comparative purposes. 
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The requirement that the system produce useful information flow in two di- 
rections was accomplished by a provision for sharing functional cost and unit 
cost data calculated in Washington with the PCCs • 



The management objectives established for the PCC l/iJ^ required a multi- 
functional system. That is to say^ they require a system that meets several 
different sets of -objectives- The idea of a muiti- functional system is 
dangerously jenticing. It sounds cost-effective, but it tends to overload tho 
ability of a system to collect, report, and veifTf^data. It -tends to undermine 
the maintenance features of a system, sapping rksOf the purpose that keeps it 
alive • V 

This fundamental problem was overcorrte in the PCC MIS in two ways: (1) by 
confining the collection of data for impact analysis to annual i-n-take records 
and drastically limiting the number of these data items even on those record- 
keeping forms, and (2) by making contract compliance a basic management concern 
Unit Costs As a Management Tool in Human Service Programs 

When Abt Associates Inc. was given the responsibility of recommending 
an approach to management decision-making for the Parent Child Center 
Program, we recommended costs and staff time use as yard-sticks to the , 
aj^ropriateness of management decisions. This recommendation was made with 
the full realization that many of the sought for outcomes from the PCC 
program are difficult, if not impossible , to monitize. We did not feel, 
however, that the inability to monit^ize program outcomes is a barrier 

to allocating resoiirces on the basis of costs. Only through allocation 
on the basis of costs is the determination of cost efficiency and cost 
effectiveness feasible* Furthermore, it was felt that good program 
management, planning, and evaluation are impossible without a clear 
understanding of how available resources are being used to achieve 
sought- for outcomes. Finally, we felt that an understanding of resource 
utilization is particularly important in a program that is charged with 
the responsibility of demonstrating the feasibility of alt< ing the 
life chemces and life style opportunities of young children, for possible 
replication. 



Chapter III 
Technical Problems 



Reliable and timely cost data for management and comparative purposes aru 
not easy to obtain. Accoxmting procedures are not usually designed to fur-* 
nish information for management decision-making auid they are not uniform 
among/projects. Budgets are not unifbrmly constructed ahd generally bear 
only limited tesemblsmce to actual project expenditxires. Audit reports 
are almost always too late to play an' important role in management deci- 
sion-making and they are frequently not much better than budgets for 
making cost compeurisons* 

In the absence of reliable data on operating costs, policy-makers commonly 
resort to representing total cash program expenditures per child enrolled 
as the cost of program service. This procedure has serious limitations. 
It combines capital costs with operating costs and it ignores the costs 
of third paurty paid and contributed goods and services. Furthermore, 
unless the length of the program year, the scope of program services, and 
the nunO^er of units- of service per day are steuidardized, it distorts com- 
parisons between programs or projects that do not have the same mode ^ 
of operations. 

The task of developing a cost finding cuid reporting system for the Parent 
Child Center program was a difficult assignment. The successful completion 
of this assignment is one of the strong features of the PCC MIS. 

Meaningful cost analysis requires a complete £Lnd detailed reporting of 
expenses. It also implies comparisons, and thus requires a clear under- 
standing of what is being compared. ^ 

The complete costs associated with a comprehensive child developmert pro- 
gram are difficult to trace and report. Complete cost reporting for . 



fxmctional cost analysis imposes additional requirements on the way in 
which costs can be reported. At least seven significant problems are 
encountered: 

• separating operating costs from capital costs; 

• identifying and valuing donated goods and services; 

0 reporting costs that are shared with another program or 

agency; ' 

• differentiating accrued expenses . from cash expenditures; 

• reconciling program accpxanting practice with actual experience; 

• attributing total operating costs to the functions of ser-» 
vice performed; cuid 

• controlling on externalities when making cost compariso 

Separating operating costs from capital costs-*- 

Most bookkeeping systems and cost reporting procedures (such as CAP 15 
Forms) fail to keep capital costs separate from operating costs* They . 
include contracts for the rental and/or maintenemce of equipment and other ' 
property with service contracts in the same line. items of Expense. They 
rarely distinguish properly between consumable supplies and depreciable 
equipment* Yet^ serious distortions in annual operating costs are intro- 
duced when capital investments are treated as operating costs. 

Identifying and valuing donated goods eind services — 

l!he legislative' authority for the PCC program specifies that for every 
four dollars of Federal funds that are furnished r there must be one dol- 
lar, of non-Federal fwds* These non-*Federal funds may be donated goods 
and services as well as cash contributions \o the project* Yet, despite 
the great need to document non-Federal contributions to the PCC program 
operations for legal ptarposes, systematic accounting for these sources of 
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support is rare. Consistent application of guidelines for imputing value 
is even rarer. 



Reporting shared costs — 

The problems of expenses, or costs incurred by more tham one distinct 
operation of a single corporate body or by two or more different corpo" 
rate bodies^ is one of 'the most difficult ^problems associated with cost 
analysis. 

To illustrate this problem, consider for example the difficulty of deter- 
mining the operating costs of a Parent Child Center that is closely con- 
nected with an adult job- training center serving a rural area. The purpc5^ 
of the job-training center is to train welfare recipients for jobs requi- 
ring possible skills. Many welfare recipients have young chiMreri, howe- 
ver, and these children must be cared for if unemployed female heads-of- 

household are ^ to be eligible for job training. Hence, FCC services are 

-ft 

used to make it possible for more unemployed persons to participate in a 
job- training program availadDle at the job-training centers. Because the 
center is located in a rural area, a subsidized transportation system is 
initiated to transport participctnts to the training center. Xoving 
children are also permitted to accompany their parent on the bus as a 
means of getting to the day care center. 

Obviously, the transportation system is a shared facility benefiting the 
PCC. The difficulty of prorating transportation costs is not easily 
resolved, however. It can be argued that the tramsportation program must 
be provided whether or not the PCC utilizes the service, and hence that 
none of the costs of the transportation service should he charged against 
the PCC. Conversely, it can be argued that if the PCC did not have access 
to transportation, it would have to pick up the cost equal to the entire 
costs of the tremsportation service. Hence, all transportation costs 
should be charged against the PCC. 



Finally, there could be logical grounds for dividing the tremsportation 
chairges to reflect the relative portion of the transportation costs bene- 
fitin<^ each service. This alternative, however, has all the disadvantages 
of King Solomon's famous "half-a-baby solution," as it does not permit 
the transportation system to be duplicated if the two service systems 
separate, and it is open to year**td-year fluctuations reflecting changes 
in the balamce of usage between the programs being served. 

*^ 

Differentiating accrued expenses frcHn cash expenditures — 

All PCC grantees keep their accoxinting books on a cash basis. That is to 
say, they record expenses not when they occur but when a bill has been sub-* 
mitted and when payment is actually made. This method of Recounting has 
$erious^ shortcomings. Accounting on a cash basis produces distortions 
from year to year, even of regular items of revenue emd expense. Consider # 
for example, the situation of a cash-basis organization with a biweekly 
pay period in a year that starts on a Wednesday or a Thursday and ends on 
a Friday. Under thes^e conditions, cm organization would have to report 
54 we^ks* worth of salary expense. Or, to use another example, it is not 
uncommon for day care centers to pay annual or longer insuremce premiums 
that cover a different time period from the grant or calendar year periods, 
hence introducing distortions.^ Finally, unpredictable variations in ex- 
penses which are caused by del^ayed billings are an even more important . 
cause of distortions in a cash accounting system. Hence, the necessity 
for reporting expenditures pn the basis of accrued expenses rather thsm 
cash expenditures constitu^s a serious problem. 

Reconciling program accountincf practice with actual experience — 

Federal program accounting procedures do not permit PCCs to charge some 
expenditures to the project. Interest charges on loans made to pay em- 
ployees when the Federal check does not arrive on schedule and depreciation 
of capital holdings are outstcmding examples of how Federal program accoiin- 
ting practice can distort actual experience. A more fundamental problem. 
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however, is the grants management practice regarding vacations* Vaca- 
tions arc not considered fringe benefits. They must be taken during 
the program year and are charged as salaury. However , since no work is 
bcsing perforated during the period of time that the vacation is being 
taken, quarterly reporting of expenditures* overstates the reporting of 
resources spent on program services in some quarters and imderstates 
the value of services performed in other quaurters. This is particularly 
true if^^m^t staff vacations occur in the same quarter. 

Merged progreim accounting represents another serious beurrier to meaningful 
cost analysis, a Federal program accounting procedures permit grantees 
to pool non- Federal contributions among several projects. Thus, if the 
PCC does not generate the legal minimum share of non-Federal support, 
the excess non-Federal contribution of emother project operated by the 
grantee can be transferred on paper to the PCC's account. This means 
that the reported expenditures may not be the actual expenditures. It 
may also mean that program accounts cannot be closed or audited \mtil all 
of the programs being merged have completed their program years. This ► 
has the practical effect of complicating the audit procedure. 

The failure to institute a bommon Chart of Accounts for PCC grantees is 
also a serious impediment to the accurate reporting of ^expenditures. 
In some cases, travel for field trips is considered am "Other Cost," 
while in others it is considered a travel cost. Sometimes telephone costs 
are posted as "Space and Utilities," other times they are posted as 
"Other Costs." Sometimes a bus is considered "Purchase, Lease and Rental 
of Equipment," other times it is posted as a "Travel" expenditure. The 
failure to post the same expenditures consistently is a serious problem. 

Finally, the 35 PCC project grantees had 17 different program years (PYs) . 
Their accounts were based on those program years and not on a standard 
fiscal year or a calendar year. Unless each PCC gtantee does a "trial 
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balance" monthly, they i:annot report expenses in V form that will pertalt 
accurate comparisons ainong PCXTs. Moreover, it will be impossible to link 
costs to services unless each PCC has its quarterly reporting cycle for 
service data tied to its own quarterly cycle for f inancials reporting. 



Attributing total operiting costs to the functions of^ jj ^cjWp^ 




The problem of attributing ppera^ng^^ i^^^^ to the^^^S??^^. of service^ 
perfom^.is twofold: i^;cs^ costs be reported in enoiigh detail to 
permit them to be attributed to functions of service? and (2) can es- 
timates of personnel time use substitute for a time and motion study? 

UntiOrecently many experts believed that functional cost accounting is 
a prerequisite to functional cost reporting. The designers of the PCC 
MIS did not accept this assumption. Nor did they accept the assumption 
that a time and motion study is needed as a basis for' attributing person- 
nel costs to functions of service. 

The design team's previous experience in functional cost analysis sugges- '.^ 
ted that the number of functional categories affects the accuracy 
time use estimates and the requisite detail in cost reporting* The de- 
finitions of the functional categories and the process of introducing 
the functional categories is also critical to the potenUal success • 
of functional cost r^.>porting and estimates of personnel time utlliza- 
tion. Moreover^ the time span between reports of stafiT time use ' 
affects the validity of results. Finally # establishing work policies, such 
as the actual length of a work week and how vacations, compensation time 
and overtime are handled, is an important ingredient of tellable time use, 
est^imates for functional cost analysis, ^ 

Controlling on externalities when making cost comparisons — 

There must be, :,ome mechanism for controlling the influence of exogenous 
vari^les on PCC costs* Differenced in the scope of services* the 
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density of the service area« or the regional costs of labor can easily 
distort data used in cost coc&parisons. The presence or ^tbsence of an- 
cillary cocmminity service.«« for the target population can also affect 
the meaning of data* The PCC MIS would need mechanisms for reducing 
the influence of these externalities. 

Not all of the technical prxd:>l6ms were cost accounting problems. The 
decision to process the data manually or by cocqputer, for exasqple, had 
to be made. There were a nuiober of inputs to this decision: 

the frequency and volume of the data to be processed 

the alternative costs of data handling xmder different 
circumstances 

the progreumning costs of computerized data processing 
the availability of computer services* 

The outcome of this decision could. have had system design implications. 

Likewise, the timing, protocol and content of workshops and on-*aite 
technical assistance (T-A) were technical problems as well as logistical 
problems. What kinds of learning experiences were to be involved? What 
kinds of questions should the workshops address? What could they afford 
to ignore? Row ijsportant was group dynamics? H4>w much manipulation of 
circumstances was needed? How much was unhealthy? When and on what 
issues was consensus required? These and many more technical probl^ns 
were involved in the system's 'implementation. 
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Che^pter IV 



The Solutions to Technical Cost Accounting Problems 

The technical problcans described in the previous chapter were the primary 
obstacles to using cost accounting as a management tool for the Parent Child 
Center Program* The solutions to these problems could not always be direct, 
ais the PCC program is a relatively small component of a much larger program 
^-^ the Head Start Program — and neither the Office of Child Development nor 
the PCC grantees %irere willing to change basic operating procedures for the PCC 
MIS* Hence f except on a few occasions when meaningful changes were instituted 
by the PCC MIS, it was necessary to work around obstacles rather then confront- 
ing them h^ad-oa. 

Separating operating costs from capital costs 

The problem of separating operating 9osts from capital costs was not easily 
solved. The line items on the Office of the Secretary's Quarterly Grantee 
Financial report, the OS-192, were not detailed enough to permit the separa- 
tion of capital expenditures from operating expenditures. This difficulty 
was compounded by the fact that budgets in grant applications submitted by 
PCCs frequently did not follow grant application guidelines. 

When we asked grantees why they did not follow grant application guidjBlines in 
submitting budgets, we were told that the OEO guidelines that goveriw/d mostL of 
their activities were different from the HEW guidelines governing-^e PCC gremt 
and they were not always sure urich guidelines to follow. Moreover, OCD grants 
management officers, who %*ere handling very heavy work loads, did not a?.ways 
demand that grantees correct these confusions in budgeting since it did not 
appear to make any difference where line ititfns were shown on the kwdget n^heets 
so long ^s the proposed expendit^es were approved, legal expenses. 

Abt Associates Inc. attempted to solve the problem of separating operating costs 
from capital costs in three ways: (1) getting better information on project 
budgeting to PCC directors and grantees? • (2) encouraging OCD grants management 
officers to enforce budgeting guidelines which separate capital expenditures 
from operating expenditures, and (3) introducing a mote detailed quarterl:^ 
reporting of grantee non-personnel expenditures. Progresii was achieved on all 
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three fronts, hut new Office of Management and Budget (0MB) "inform administra- 
tive Requirements '^or Grants-In-Aid to State and Local Governments". (Regulation 
A-102) issued for January r 1973, made it necessary to abandon efforts to 
introduce a more detailed reporting on grantee non-personnel expenditures. 
Instead, non-personnel expenses are taken from the annual budgets submitted by 
FCC grantees. Since all non-ipersonnel costs, exclusive of occupancy and food 
costs, ^count for only about 5% of a FCC^s operating expenses, this solution 
was found to be adequate for the purposes of the system. Item analysis based 
on audited expenses suggest that all errors introduced by this procedure are 
less than 2% on any functional activity performed by a PCC. 

Identifying and Valuing Dooated Goods and Services ~ 

The process of identifying and attributing value to contributed goods and 
services is an importeuit component of an accounting for PCC operating costs. 
One out of every five dollars spent on the PCC program at the local level must 
be non-Federal dollars* Most of these non-Federal dollars are donated goods 
^and services. For this reason, We intrpi^uced donated goods and services 
vouchers to make it easier for FCCs to document contributions that are made to 
the program. These vouchers are designed to make it possible to record contribu- 
tions in enough detail to make accurate reporting feasible and uncomplicated.* In 
addition, PCC directors and grantees were told how important these ecords are 
to them and to the Federal Government. They were warned that they could expect 
future audits of these records. Finally, guidelines for valuing donated goods 
and services were sent to all PCCs and .grantees and they were incorporated into 
the PCC MIS User*s Manual . 

Reporting Shared "Sxpenses — 

Problems of shared expenses were addressed during on-site inspections of PCC pro- 
grams and grantees. Many PCCs have unique problems of shared staff. Some have 
multiple sources of Federal funding for multi-functional services that go beyond 
the PCC concept and program. For this reason, Abt Associates introduced a "Quar- 
terly Report on Donated Services Volunteered or Paid for From Other Federal Agenr 
cies [Not Allowable as Non-Federal Share]" (see Illustration XVII in Appendix A). 
Shared non-personnel costs from other Federal Agencies are to be tracked on an 
annual basis through the grant application and the PCC MIS annual report. Other- 
wise it is not possible to generalize about the solutions to these problems, except 
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to state that shared expenses generally demand that more complete records and 
documentation be kept than ordinarily would be required. 

Differentiating Accrued Expenses from Cash Expenditures — 

Since child care is labor intensive, between 70% and 80% of all PCC operating 
costs are personnel costs. An additional 8% to 12% (in the special case of 
Kotzebue, Alaska, located above the artic circle, 40%) of the operating costs 
are non-personnel occupancy costs such as rent and utilities, l.ence, the key 
to attributing PCC opera'ting expenses to the time period when they are used, . 
as contrasted to when these expenses are paid and logged into the accounting 
records, is to account for personnel and non-personnel occupancy costs on, an 
accrual basis. Other expenses can be estimated without serious distortions. 
This is exactly the strategy followed by the PCC MIS. 

Reconciling Program Accounting Practice with Actual Experience — 

The mosi: serious Federal grants management problem for the PCC MIS ia the 

/■ 

practice of not considering vacations fringe benefits. Abt Associates Inc. 
solved this problem by having employees report vacation time, and eliminating 
this time from consideration when calculating personnel costs by functipnal 
category. The elijnination of vacation time, is then compensated for by treating 
vacation expenses as fringe benefits within lihe system. Thus, all wsi^ges and 
benefits reported as having been accrued by employees are multiplied by a 
factor that accounts for the costs of vacations to the project. 

The problem of depreciation, on the other hand, was not addressed by the system. 
Capital costs are not included in the system, although they could be at a later 
time. 

• • • • , 

The problems of merged program accounting are particularly overccxne by a person 
by person accounting of personnel costs, the most important single element of 
cost, by keeping close track of rent and utilities costs. However, the elimina- 
tion of the practice of merged accounting for Federal projects and the institu- 
tion OE a common, detailed chart of accounts for all HEW projects would be a 
better \cmd more complete solution to this problem. 




Attributing Total Operating Costs to the Functions of Service Per formed — 

Thej[^evious experience of the design team was largely responsible for the 
satisfactory solution of this problem. Tho identification and definition of 
functional categories of services for the PCC program was based on two years 
of research into the structure of child care services in a center setting. 
The number of categories atnd the detailed definition of these categories 
resulted from this research, as did the methodology for attributing operating 
costs to functions of service.* Details of this process can be found in the 
PCC MIS Documentation {Cambridge/ Mass.: Abt Associates Inc., 1973), Vol. I. 

Controlling on Externalities when Making Cost Comparisons — 

Three devices are used in the PCC MIS to control externalities: (1) a narrative 
report from PCC directors that is to highlight unusual circumstcinces that are 
likely to distort statistical reporting, (2) the s^ructxire and definition of 
reports on services to participants, bxA (3) the very process of viewing ope- 
rating expenses by function of service. The definitions of services to psirti- 
cipants are structured so that some leeway is permitted in the types of se]nrice9 
that can be reported. This makes it possible for projects with unique sets^of 
services to gain appropriate credit for the delivery of those services* 
However* the categories where these services can be reported eure segmented from 
core PCC services so that distortions do not result. Finally, the process was 
designed so that services to partici^axi^ can be linked to functions of service 
to yield unit costs. Unit costs are calculated from functional costs rather 
than from total costs. This procedure reduces the influence of externalities 
to a minimum. 

The solutions to other technical problems can be found in Chapter VI. 



* See Keith McClellan, '^Considerations in Day Care Cost Analysis," Child Welfare , 
June, 1971, Vol. L, no. 6, pp. 341-348; Keith McClellam, Day Care Cost Analy- 
si5=^: A Manual of Instructions (Chicago: Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, July, 1971) ; Keith McClellan, "Classifying Dc^y Care Centers for Cost 
Analyses" (Mimo, 2:971) ; W. David Warner, A Study in Child Care, 1971 , 
(Cambridge, Mass;: Abt Assoicates Inc», 1971), Vol. III. 



Chapter V 
Description of the PCC MIS 

The Parent Child Center (PCC) Management Information System (MIS) consists 
of tHree interlocking components — (1) a standaird set of recordkeeping 
forms for local PCCs# (2) an interlocking set of qucirterly reporting 
forms # and (3) a series o^ management reports that con be generated « 
from the data that are reported on the c[uarterly reporting forms. The 
definitions and procedures that are required for uniform recordkeeping 
and information reporting are contained in a User ' s Manual. The orgemi- 
zation of the system, the basic uses of the system for management decision- 
making, the procedures for data validation and preparation, decision rules 
for contingencies, file and maintenance procedures, resource requirements 
for system operation, computations and estimating procedures, and report- 
ing schedules are contained in a two volume set of PCC MIS Docx3mentation > 

The Sub^System for Recordkeeping — 

A set of eight different recordkeeping . forms ^exe introduced by the PCC 
MIS for use by local PCCs in their day to day operations. Use of these 
forms was made mandatory by a grant condition, and a half-*time "data 
coordinator" was designated at each PCC to maintain these records. 

Three of the eight records are "In-Take" records. They are to be 
completed upon enrollment in the program or upon being hired by the PCC. 
They are to be updated annually. The "Family In-Take Record" provides 
a profile of the particip^ing family (see Illustration II) . It 
establishes basic facts that demonstrate program eligibility, suggest 
possible special family needs and inputs to child development and 
parenting, ahd determine the program's service base. 

The "Family Enrollment Record" (see Illust;ration III) is an adjunct 

to the "Family In-Take Record." It furnishes information for emergency 

contacts, screening tests, family enrollment status and individual 
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enrollnent status on focal participsmts.* In*-Take information about 
staff members is also collected on an **£^ployee In-Take Record" (see 
Illustration IV). This information paurallels that gathered on program 
participants. It e^lplblishes the education, relevent experience, and 
special attributes of PCC ^ployees. Furthermore, the form makes it 

ft 

possible to record employee advancements and on-^the-job training once 
employed by. the PCC. Finally, it deals with job application, employment 
status, terminatioA and reinstatement in a systematic fashion. 

The recordkeeping sub^-system contains two records of services to parti- 
cipants: the "Weekly Family Service Record" (see Illiistration V) and the 
"Family Health Services Record" >6ee Illtistration VI) . "niese records are 
designed so that it is possible to link the delivery of PCC program services 
to individual families. The ability to link services to individual families 
opens important management possibilities , even though it conqplicates record- 
keeping. This form of recort3keeping makes it possible to determine if all ^ 
of the services are going to a few families, if there is a relationship be*- 
tween the services delivered amd changes in family ^well being, if there are 
patterns of service delivery, and if enrolled families receive core services « 
Given the ccnprehensive nature of the PCC program, the decision to link service 
delivery to individual families creates a number of data collection problems . 
It often means that siibsidiary data collection forms axe required or that a 
single form is passed among several staff members who provide different kinds 
of services to a single family. Neither the quarterly reports nor the mauiage- 
ment reports dictate the collection of service data by participant family. 
However, prudent guidel^es for local PCC management would seem to recommend 
that PCCs be able to tell if their iservices are well distributed among enrolled 
participants or if some families are being neglected while other families are 
receiving a disproportionate share of services. Furthermore, reliable impact 
analysis is not feaisible without records that establish that measureable change 
could have been brought about as a result of PCC services. 



Vhe **Wefekly Family Service Record" keeps track of the number of times 
such services as meals, family counseling, transportation, infant educa- 
tion / ipd parent education are provided to an individual family on oa week 
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♦Focal participants are children under three years of age and pregnantj women, 
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by week basis. It does not i cord the length, or quality of infant 
education session, the distance traveled when providing trimsportation , 
or the type of family counseling provided. These are significant short- 
comings of the data, and it proved to be isipossible to remedy them without 
doubling the information requirements, raising the qualifications of 
data coordinators, auid unduly complicating recordkeeping and reporting. 
Furthermore, the appropriate refinement of service data to incorporate 
considerations of length of service unit and the quality of a service 
unit probably would have overloaded the system and caused its breakdown. 
These weaJcnesses, however, do not destroy the value of keeping a record 
of the services delivered to individual participants. It merely limits 
their meaning. 

The collection and reporting of "Family Health Services" data for PCC 

participant families is conq^licated by the myriad of patterns of health 

service delivery eo^loyed by the 35 PCCs. Most PCCs depend upon third 

party delivered health services. Health maintenemce organizations (HMO) , 

public he2LLth clinics, and out patient clinics of hospitals axe comnon 

sources of health services to PCC participants.. Frequently the PCC 

does not pay for these services nor even aurremge for them. In many 

cases the health provider is either sponsored by a separate Federal 

grant or reimbursed by a Federal payment for service program such as 

Medicaid. If so, the Federal agency that sponsors or reinibuirses the health 

provider usually demaCi^ds^ report on services provided. 
^ ■ 

> On the other hand, the PCC is charged with the responsibility of insuring 
that PCC participants receive comprehensive services, including needed 
health services. In some instances local PCCs piarchase insurance, provide 
health services themselves, or pay for needed health services to PCC parti-' 
cipants. In other cases, private and state sponsored health ps^Kiders 
furnish health services as part of the non-Federal, share of PCC program ^ 
support. In cmy case, local PCC staff and program management need to 
know if PCC participcuits are receiving needed health Ccore so long as 
the program attempts to live up to its responsibility of being compre- 
hensive in its approach to child development and parenting. 
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The PCC MIS faces a dilextma when trying to respond to the cross currents 
of contrary demapds posed by this complex set of circumstances. If it 
attempts to require a full znedical report on health services provided 
to PCC participants by third party paid providers, it will be fostering 
the double counting of Federal services and perhaps unnecessaurily 
increasing the reporting demands being made on already overworked 
medical and dental personnel. Moreover, there is an excellent possi- 
bility that such reporting demands will be ignored by third party paid 
health providers as they were under the previous PCC reporting system. 
If that should happen the POC would have no leverage ta gedn con^xiance, 
since they are neither the financier nor the direct recipient of such 
services. On^e other hand, if such health services are not recorded 
at air, the PCC will have no idea if their participants are receiving 
a comprehensive set of services or not. Ihev >nay not know that , the 
lack of needed health services is inpairing the impact of other PCC 
services* 

/ • ■ * ■ 

The con^romise that was finally worked out left the PCCs short of the 

comprehensive health records that might be ideally warranted, but it 

i 

makes it possible to obtain an indication of health services being 
received by PCC participants. However, even ttiis level of Knowledge 
is not likely to result from alternative strategies 'for health services 
recordkeeping. ^ 

The PCC MIS "Family Health Services Record for the Quarter'* is intended 
to serve as an indicator of the Paurent Child Center's role in providing 
medicad and dental care for its participants. The form documents the 
type of health services provided by the PCC or the type, of referral 
made by the PCC for individual participants. Thig form does not constitute 

a medical history, it is simply ^ record of services and referrals in 

> ■■ 

vrtiich the PCC is directly involv^. The record serves as an aid in review- 
ing the kinds of health services being provided to PCC participants as a 
direct result of PCC action 7* It does not distinguish between referrals 
and^PCC paid for or provided health services. It does provide PCC program 
management with a statement of the PCCs overall role in the provision of 
health services to program participants. 
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The "Weekly Staff Utilization llecord" (see IllustraticMi VII) is one 

of the ntost important records introduced by the PCC MIS. It identifies 

12 functional activities pertorxned by PCCs; 

Administration (divided among Supervision of Personnel and 
Management; Program Planning and Research; and Fund Raising} 

Child Supervision and Edub^tion ^ 

Parent Education and Training 

^.Social and Econcmic Services to Families 

In-Take, Evaluation and Referral 

Health Services 

Food Services 

Community Organization. 

Transportation * ■ 

Pure Research 

Occupancy (Maintenance and Housekeeping) 
Staff Development and On-the-Job Training. 

There is also space for reporting "Leave" (vacation, sick time, etc.) and 
Advocacy* or Non-PCC Funded Program activities. 



Each PCC staff meniber and paid consultant is required to allocate their 
working hours to these 12 functional activities or to "leave" and 
"Advocacy or Non-PCC Funded Programs. " Work time is to be distributed 
in 15 minute blocks and small periods of time spent on coffee or other 
work breaks are to be either omitted or absorb^ into vadjacent work 
activities. In general, staff members are urged not k,o worry too much 



about the accuracy of amounts of time that comprise less than 5% of their 



♦Advocacy is a special program component of the PCC progrcun b^ihg tried 
in seve^ PCCs. See Sylvia M. Pechman, "Seven Piarent and Child Centers," 
Children Today , March-April, 1972. V 
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total work day r as it'is unlikely to distort the total outcOTie of the 
staff time utilization report. As a rule of thumb, staff members are 
also asked to report staff time according to the primary purpose of the 
activity they are ehgaged in. The question, "What did I intend to 
accccnplish?" is the key to staff time distribution according to functional 
categoxy. In cases where a staff member is attempting to accomj^lish 
two .or more objectives sizmiltaneously, they are asked to split their time 
among the appropriate functional categories. 

It is highly unusual for an employee of a Parent Child Center to show 
exactly the same distribution of time use each week. If this occurs, PCC 
Directors and Data Coordinators are urged to clarify reporting procedures 
and observe that employee's time use. ^ 

Each "Weekly Staff Utilization Record" can accomodate one months ^report- 
ing of a staff member's time use. Staff members are asked to report the 
nuznber of hours they work, not simply the number of hours they get paid 
for« They are asked to fill out the sheet weekly. 

Definitions of the functional categories can be found in the User's Manual. 

The "Donated Service Voucher" (see Illustration VIII) requests approxi- 
mately the same kind of time use reporting of volunteers and third party 
paid workers as the "Weekly Staff Utilization Record" requests of 
employees. The "Donated Service Voucher" ^s designed so that it can double 
as legal documentation of contributions that can be considered part of the 
"non-Federal share" of the PCC budget. 

The "Donated Goods Voucher" (see Illustration IX) is designed to dociiment 
non-personnel contributions to the PCC program. It doubles as legal 
documentation of contributions smd the line items link directly to both 
the st2mdaxd grant application (project budget) and the Office of the 
Secretary's quarterly reporting form on project expenditures — Form 
HEW- "OS- 192." 
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^ The Sub'^Systep for Quarterly Reporting ' . 

Every three calendar months (beginning September 1, 1972} each Parent 
Child Center hets been instructed to suinlt ten (10) quarterly reports 
to a National Data Coordinator assigned to the Office of the Chief of 
the Parent Child Center Progr2un. These ten queurterly reports are to 
be completed as of the last business day of the quarter and mailed by the 
10th calendar day of the month following the end of the quarter. 

The PCC MIS is on a quarterly schedule that is one month e£u:lier than the 
standard Federal quarterly cycle. This schedule was agreed upon so^that 
the Chief of the Parent Child Center Program can receive timely statistical 
data for reporting and management decision-making demands that tend to 
, coincide with the stairt of a new Federal quarter. 

Nearly all of the data reported on the ten quarterly MIS reports comes 

directly from the seven (7) standard recordkeeping forms used by the 

PCCs. The local Data Coordinator is primarily responsible for coordinating 

quarterly reporting for the PCC, and all of the management an;i supervisory 

staff of the Center are likely to be involved in the process. The very 

process of aggregating and transferring data from the recordkeeping forms 

to the reporting forms has mamagement value. It helps to est;abld\sh manage^ 

ment priorities and it forces key PCC iticinagement to review their perform- 

f 

ance in a systematic fashion. 



The ten quarterly reports cure : ^ 
Report on Particip|ant Characteristics 
Report on Staff Characteristics 
Report on Services to Pairticipants I 
Report on Services to Peurticipemts II 
Report* on Services to Participants III 
Staff Utilization Report 

Report on Donated Services (allowable as Non-Federal Share) ' 
Report on Donated Services Volunteered or Paid for From other 

Federal Agencies (Not allow£2>le as Non-Federal «Sh£are) 
Quarterly Finamcial Report 
. Quarterly Naorrative Report , (by the PCC Director) 
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This sub-system was designed so that the ten queurterly reports are coc^ie~ 
mentary. They furnish a relatively complete picture of the primary 
inputs and processes that comprise the Parent Child Center approach to 
child development and parenting. They also interlock so extensively 
that more thsm 50 cross-chedcs for data validity are possible. 

The "Quarterly Report on Participant Characteristics" (see Illustration X) 
contains 15 data elements^ 56 data points, and a possible 65 digits* It 
establishes a Parent Child Center's service base and provides a basic 
profile of the participant families being served. In particular it 
reports the number of enrolled faxriilies and participants by ethnicity, 
family turnover, reasons for termination and length of time terminated 
families peurticipated in the program. The report also provides a break* 
down of children by age and other pertinent information about enrolled 
families which may have a bearing on program operations and contract 
compliance. This report may be used to review the cosnposition of the 
client population, to analyze changes in that population over time, and 
to assess whether or not the orie^ntation of the program is appropriate 
for the si/^e and composition of the PCC clientele. This report can be 
used by the national office in preparing management reports that swmaxize 
potential problems, link services to costs, calculate unit costs, and j 
describe the chauTi^icterlstlcs of PCC program participants. / 

The "Quarterly Report on Staff Characteristics" (see Illustration XI) 
contains 13 data eleoAents, 43 data points, and a possible 51 digits • 
It provides basic information on PCC personnel including staff turnover, 
reasons for termination and length of time staff niembers worked for the 
PCC. The report also provides pertinent characteristics data such as 
number of employees by sex, ethnicity, full-time or part-time work 
status r and staff category information which is indicative of program 
organization and operations. 

This report ccui be used to evaluate staff turnover, conduct a general 
review of the program, determine whether the composition of the ^ staff is 
appropriate to the goals and objectives of the program, and assess the 
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correlation between staff compositipn cind conqposition of the PCC client 
popalation. It can be used by the national office to prepare manage** 
ment reports that sximmarize potential problems and describe PCX; staff 
characteristics. The report does not include data on volunteers ^ 
consultants/ and personnel hired through a service contract. 

The '•Quarterly Report on Services to Participants I** (see Illustration 
^ contains three sets of information. It contains infortaation about 

the duration and type of program operations t nuiober of focal participants, 
and the composition and degree of activity of the Policy Council* It pro- 
vides the basic background data needed to review the subsequent two reports 
on services to participants • It reports infomation that can^be used to 
identify potential problems and to interpreti^i^ports on progr«n services. 
Most of the information for this report cones from PAC notes and minutes. 

the •'Quarterly Report on Services to Participants II** (see Illustration 

XIII) contains a summary of the quantities of major services provided 

to PCC participants during the quarter • It furnishes detail on partici- 
pation in parent education and training activities* It records infant 
education sessions t parent-*child interaction sessions^ nutritic|^al services » 
and direct social and economic services to participant families^ 

In the context of the Qiuirterly Report on Services to Participe^ta 1^ 
it provides the basis for a review of services provided to participants. 
In this regard, it may be significant to note that the PCC program is not 

usually an every day service to every family^ so it is important to view 

# 

services against the badcdrop of service schedules » This report is a 
vital input into calculations of unit costs of specific services such as 
food and transportation. 

»The **Quarter|ly Report oh Sarvices to Participants III" (See Illustration 

XIV) siDimarizes health services and referrals jprovided for POC participants 
by the POC during the quarter* It lists the total number of participants 
who receive each^*of 21 different kinds of medical dental setvlce^; 
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Data are shown separately for focal mothers, other parents # ^-other 
adults in 'the householdt focal cKlldreni and siblings* * 

The '•Quarterly Staff Utilization Report" (see Illustration XV) is a 
sunmary of the coiBpensation paid by the PCC to each individual employee 
and consultant who worked for the PCC at any time during the quarter, 
together with a distribution of each individual's working hours by 
the function $of the activities they worked at» 

The data in this report may be ue^ to review the use of PCC staff tiJBe 
on an individual basis to decide whether they are spending their tine appro* 
priately^ given the person's skills and level of compensation, and the 
organization and pri-orities of the particular PCC. Since personnel 
costs account for at least 75% of the total budget in most PCCs# such 
a review of personnel tiise use is invaluable to effective prograoi 
management. This report is also a critical component in the POC M£S 
management reports « It is an input to eight of the ten basic quarterly 

The "^Quarterly Report on Donated Services** (see Illustration XVI) is a 
match to^tlve^Quartefiy Staff Utilization Report, It records the 
same information as the Quairterly Staff Utilization Repoti:^ except 
that tlte '*estiBiated dollar valtae of services" replaces the ^'dollar 
value of wages and salaries accrued^* as an input* 

Similarly^ th^ "Quarterly Report on Donated Services Volunteered or Paid 
Frob Other Federal Agencies*' (see Illustration XVII) records both (a) 
the value of perscmnel contributions paid by other Federal agencies and 
prograsss, and (b) the function use of the time spent by these individuals 
on PCC program activities for the PCC* The services of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) workers and Concentrated Stoployment Program (CEP) 
trainees fall into this category* This report io an adjunct to the 
••Quarterly Report on Donated Services •** It is a separate report because 
of our desire to be able to nicnitor the non-Pederal share of a PQCs 
resources. 
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Ihe ninth veport in this auL^-syatem is the **6rantee Quarterly Financial 
Report** (see Illustration XVIIX} « The "Grantee Quarterly Financial 
Report** represents a modest modification of the OS-*192, and it %ias 
designed to replace the OS--192. It provides a breakdown of **travel** 
costs axi6 of ''Consumable Supplies** not previously ftirnished by the 
PS'^192. 

This form must be completed by the PCC's grantee and not t;^ the li?CC 
per 8e > It serves as a management tool for summarising and reviewing 
the actual costs incurred. It is a means by which a grantee can 
communicate a financial summauy of his operations to both the Office 
of Child Development and to the PCC. It is pairticularly valuable when 
compared to proposed costs and expenditure patterns. Finally, the 
**Grantee Quaarterly Financial Report'* is t^e source of non-personnel 
expenditures for functional cost analysis and unit cost calculations. 

The form is most'' useful when grantees accrue their expenses on a project 
by project basis* It is least useful when they eiqploy cash accounting 
and merged program accounting procedures that submerge and distort the 
expenses of individual projects. This form is not currently used. 

The last quarterly report in this sub-'system is the "Quarterly Karrative 
Report." Each quarter PCC Directors are asked to complete a three to 
five page narrative report to accompany the quarterly statistical and 
financial data. This narrative statement is intended to clarify and < 
complement the quarterly reports. It is designed to serve as a mechanism 
for. comnunicating problems to the Chief of the Parent C3ii Id Center 
Program^ for highiSighting process at the local level, and for describing 
ui>u8ual circumstances that are likely to distort statistical reporting. 
The "Quarterly Narrative Report** is to be a prod to documenting ideas , 
problems I and progress tfhat cannot be adequately conveyed through 
statistics. 
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The Sub^'System for Quarterly Memagement Reports — 

Once Parent Child Centers have submitted their quarter ly^ reports, the 
national office of the PCC program or their surrogate must validate 
these data, prepare them for processing, confront contingencies, 
process these data (including making requisite computations and 
estimates), distribute the output, and maintain data files. This sub- 
system encompasses aM ot these activities. It focuses on the selection 
of management information for qiTarterly management reports, the 
processing of data necessary to produce those reports, and tKe distri- 
bution of them. It is the culmination of the activities initiated in the 
previous two sub-systems. 

Selection of Management Infonaation 

Sixteen (16) quarterly liianagement reports are generated by this sub-system 
Ten (10) of these reports are issued on each Parent Child Center (PCC) • * 
Six (6) reports are produced for the PCC program as a whole. 

The ten quarterly management re^rts issued on each PCC are: 

• Indicators of Potential Problems: Management Operating Problems 

• Indicators of Potential Probltsas: Sumiary of Potential Problems 

• Frequency of Service pta* Participant 

• Cost Per Unit of Service 

• PCC Cost P'Sr Participant 

• Tbtal Cost Per Functional Activity 

• Direct Cost Ber Functional Activity 

• Indirect Cost Per Functional Activity 

• Non-Federal Cost Per Functional Activity 

• Personnel Hours per Functional Activity 

The first "Indicators of Potential Problems'* report (see Illustration 
XIX) identifies whether or not individual PCCs have sutedtted required 
reports and if there is a vacancy or turnover in key management personnel 
at any given center. The repott is organized so that local and national 
program managers can see potential problems in these areas at a glance. 
It assumes that if a PCC has one of the characteristics that is flagged^ 
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it has a potential organization, recordloeeping, or personnel problem 

i /' 
that will cause serious difficulties for PCC program operations, if it 

is not corrected • 

The second **Indicators of Potential Problems** report (see Illustration 
XX) highligh'ts possit^e difficulties associated with financial control, 
contract ccmpliamce / or general program we ll**being« It is laid out in 
exactly the same way as the first ''Indicators of Potential Problems" report 
An individual Parent C3iild Center is flagged if its spending rate is 
inappropriate,/ It is not producing the required non-Federal share of 
project expenditures, it has too many families enrolled that are c^rer 
the poverty level, or it does not meet the expected criteria for any one 
of seven other indicators of contract compliance or program well-being. 
Like the first report it enables both local and national program managers 
to identify potential problens at a gl2mce« 

Rejport number three, "Frequency of Service Per Participant" (see 
Illustration XXI) , presents the linkages between the quantities of 
service delivered in each major service category (i^e^, child care & 
supervision, parent education & training, etc.)* It displays the 
jcpiantity of units of infant education, for example, delivered over the 
course of the quarter. It then shows the frequency of service at that 
PCX: per focal child enrolled per week during the quarter. The national 
average for this service is also displayed for coinparative purposes. 

These frequency of service statistics can assist the PCC manager in 
assessing how often different types of participants are receiving services 
targeted and delivered to them. Some specialized services, such as "water 
delivery" and- "job placement" are siabsxaned under larger categories like 
"Other Social, Economic £md Health Services" becaiase these Individual 
services are not delivered with enough frequency to warrant their being 
Usted separately. 

Different time horizons are used with different major categories of 
service because not all types of sen/ice can be readily assessed for' a 
coiranon time period. Parent Education and Training, Social and Economic 
Services to Families, Intake Evaluation and Referral, and Health Services 
are usually scheduled for -^s frequent use by participants than is child 
care and supervision. 



Report number four, •'Cost Per Unit of Service" (see Illustration XXII) , 
shows the dollar cost for each PCC of eadi of bie eight 'types of direct 
services to participants delivered through the PCC ptogram. It presents 
the total cost per service category and the cost' per relevant participant 
per service category. Ift* displays the direct cost or oost without overhead 
(administration, odcupancy, and staff development costs) and with overhead. 
The report gives the national average costs in these categories , as well as 
the local POC's costs. Unit costs are not determined for every type of service 
delivered because some of the services listed are not considered to be of 
equal value, nor are they of the same quality (value) at all PCCd. 

Report number five, "PCC Cost Per Participant" (see Illustration XXIII) , 
translates three sets of unit costs into annualized costs. It gives the 
direct cost, (thW direct cost with overhead, and the non-Federed cost per 
peurtdcipant, per family, and per focal participant. Direct costs are the 
operating xrosts, exclusive of depreciation, used directly to provide services 
to participants. JlSirect cqets with overheeuS are direct costs plus a portion 
of the indirect costs of administration, occupancy, and staff development 
and training. !niede Werhead costs were distiributed among all other functions 
pn the basis of the perqentage of ^tal direct costs spent performing each 
direct service futnction at the Indiviudal PCC. (This metiiod of prorating 
overhead costs to direct services is a common procedure for labor-intensive 
activities that frequently use much of their space for multi-* functional 
purposes.) Ho*n- Federal costs are the sum of the non<-Federal dollars and 
the iinputed value of contributions of services and goods inade to the PCC or 
claimed on behalf of them by thb gra:itee« Because of . special legislation, 
some Federal expenditures. Model Cities funds for example, are also considered 
non- Federal funds. It provides the natu.onal average cost along with PCCs 
cost so that contparisons can be made. Finally, it displays base statistics 
on number of focal children, families, other children (siblings) , and parti- 
cipants so ^Kat PCC directors can ccinpare their center's service bap.a with 
the national average. J 
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Report nuxrbcr six, "Total Cost Per Functional Activity" (see Illustration 
XXIV), examines the allocation of PCC resources eunong the various functional 
activities of the center. It gives the total operating expenditure per 
functional category and the percentage of total resources spent on that 
functional category. To obtain these costs per functional category, the 
value of wages and benefits accrued* to staff and consultants are distri- 
buted among the fourteen functional categories for eadi person who performed 
work for the PCC. The dollar value of these services are distributed to 
functions according to the time utilization shown on the Quarterly Staff 
Utilization Reports submitted by each FCC. 

Next, the in^uted value of denoted services as reported in the quarterly reports, 
are used in determing the costs of services by function shown in the management 
report. As witli wages and benefits accrued to staff and consultants, the imputed 
dollar value of donated services are prorated among the functional categories of 
service according to the time use shown in the Quarterly Reports on Donated 
Services. 



Accrued wages and benefits, of course, include, payments to which employees 
and consultants have an "unqualified right" regardless of whether or not «i 
pay nent has been made. The PCCs report only the wages. The National 
Date Coordinator calculates the dollar value of fringe benefits, using 
data submitted as part of the graut application process, and adds those 
costs to the wages paid prior to prorating personnel costs to functions. 

**It should be noted that tile non-cash contributions that frequently make up 

a large share of non-Federal PCC expenditures are sometimes inflated by grantees 
that have a difficult time generating the non- Federal share of the grant re- 
quired by law. In these cases, those inflated costs will show up as expendi- 
tures and will introduce a bias in the cost for delivering those services. 



Finally, the accrued cost of non-personnel expenditures other than capital 
investments are assigned to functional categories and appear as part of 
the costs shown, the decision rules for prorating non-personnel expendi- 
tures to functional categories are published as part of the PCX MIS 
Docuaentation > They are based on the published methods designed and 
used heretofore on day care center functional cost analysis by David 
Warner ( A Study in Child Care ^ Abt Associates Inc., 1971, vol. Ill) and 
Keith McClellan ( Day Care Cost Analysis; A Manual of Instructions, 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 1971) . 

It should be noted that the expenditures sho^n in the Management Report 
are accrued operating expenditures excluding depreciation. They will not^ 
in all likeJ^hood, correspond with the expenditures to-date shown on trial 
balance sheets. Most PCCs do not accrue expenses. Nor do they amortize 
insurance, leases, licensing, etc.; or handle vacations and other paid leave 
in the standardized fashion employed in the PCC MIS. 

One of the great strengths of the PCC MIS is that it treats expenditures 
of all 35 PCCs consistently and in a manner that permits inter-prdgram 
coo^arisons. » 

It provides the hational average for comparative purposes and shofs the 
PCCs deviation from the national norm. When conbined with knowledge about 
appropriate distributions of PCC operating expenditures, this report can 
be a very ireful management tool. 

Report number seven, "Direct Cost Per Functional Activity" (see Illus- 
tration XXV) , examines the allocation of PCC resources among the different 
direct cost or service functions. It can help PCC directors assess if the 
use of resources reflects the center's service priorities. The report 
displays both the actual dollar expenditures for the quarter and the 
percentage of direct expenses allocated to each service category. Again, 
the national average is provided for comparative purposes. 



Report number eight, "Indirect Cost Per Functional Activity" (see 
Illustration XXVI) f examines tKe a^Ilocatlon o£ indirect or overhead 
costs. It sSxcMs how overhead resources were spent and provides a beisis 
for assessing the propriety of this expenditure pattern* Less than 
optimum use of available resources can take place in overhead functions 
as easily as they can in direct service functions. 

Report number nine, "Non-Federal Cost Per Functional Activity", (see 
Illustration XXVll) , examines the uses of ncm--Federal resources in the 
PCC. It focuses on the management of a resource that is frequently non- 
cash. ' ^ 

Finally, report number 10, "Personnel Hours Per Functional Activity" 
(see Illustration XXVIII) , looks at personnel time as a resource. 
Frequently, the pattern of dollar expenditures for a PCC does not match 
the pattern of staff time use. staff members are paid differing amounts 
per hour of work at different paces. Good management, particularly for 
a labor intensive enterprise i not only requires an understanding of how 
dollars are being sp;ent but of how people's time is being used. This 
report fills that need. It shows that number of hours, percentage total 
hours, and donated hours per functioned, category of project service and 
overhead. 

A second set of six (6) management reports are generated each quarter 
for PCC management at the national level. They give aggregate data for 
the PCC program as a whole, and specific comparison data between the 35 
PCCs. These six reports are not currently made available to the 35 PCCs, 
although they may be at some future time. 

The first of these reports for the national staff i Report A, presents 
unit cost data (see Illustration XXIX). It giveS\ the cost per participant^ 
per family, and per foccd. participamts for all PCCs for the quarter at 
annual rates. It shows the total cost per service unit and the Federal 
bost per iservice unit in table form. The table also displays the median 
cost and the range. Finally, it displays these costs for eacp PCC. The 
^CCs are listed in rank order with the least expensive at the top and the 
O .most expensive at the bottom • 
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The second report £or national staff use, report B, presents a ^SuPimary 
of Expenditures by Functional Category^ (see Illustration XXX) . The 
aggregate expenditure on each, category of service Is shown In dollars 
and as a percentage of total operating expenditures. The median, the 
range^ and the quartlle distribution of percentages by POC (but without 
PCC names attached) are also displayed on this sTisnary report* 

Report C aggregates PCC program p2urtlclpant characteristics (see 
Illustration XXXI). It presents aggregate data oi. the age of children 
being served, the size pf families being served, the niimber of families 
with female heads of ^household, the number of participant families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) or public 
assistance, and six other variables* Percentages of totals and mean 
scores are given when applicable. 

Report D displays aggregate data on PCC program staff characteristics 
(see Illustration XXXII)* It tells how many full and part-*tlme paid 
employees the PCC program had by the following characteristics: 

• Role 

Professional I ^ 

Noh-Professlonal | 

• Primary ]^|mctlon 

Admlnl s tr atlve 
Direct Service 

\ - Support Service > 

i 

• Sex 

Male 
F^ale 

m Employment Status ' 
Full-time 
Part-time 

• Ethnicity % . . 

' Mexican^American ^ 
Puerto Rlcan 
Other Caucauslan 
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Black 

American Indian 

- Native Alaskan 

- Polynesian 

- Oriental 
Other 

It also displays the temporary paid staff on^CC payrolls, the turnover 
of FCC staff, and the reasons for staff turnover. It is not possible 
t<^ identify Individual PCC performance from these data. 

Report E gives the aggregate program-wide statistics on PCC program 
services (see Illustration XXXIII). It gives the total and the mean 
number of operating days during the quarter, the total and the mean \ 
number of days child care services were provided, and so forth. In 
all data are presented on 68 V£iriables, including 34 independent 
variables. 

Finally, Report F gives a rank order distribution of^ the frequency 
of service by PCC* It shows the median, the range, and the quarterly 
distribution, as well as the national average* 

Processing PCC JMIS Quarterly Reports- ""- 

Due to/(a)^the limited volume and relative concentration of the PCC MIS 
qu^ri;ej?ly^reports and (b) the number of individual calculations, elec** 
tronic data processing of PCC MIS data is not cost-effective at this 
time. The PCC MIS, however, was designed for conversion from a manual 
to a con^uterized system. 

At the present time, the following data processing procedures are being 
used. 

On the 15th calendar day following the end of a quarterly reporting 
period, all qu£u:terly reports not received by the. national office or 
their surrogate are considered late submissions^ Projects fedling to 
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submit their quarterly reports within the stipulated time period are 
called immediately to determine why they have not met the deadline. If 
necessary, telei^ione assistance is furnj.shed to resolve problems and to 
insure that steps are taken by the project to cooplete and submit 
accurate reports within five d^^s. In addition, a written notification 
of non-receipt is mailed to PCC Directors who failed to comply with the 
deadlines. These procedures are strictly enforced and are intended to 
underscore ,the importance of timely submission of reports to facilitate 
rapid data processing and turn-around. 

Should a PCC not ccnplete a quarterly report package, that project will 
not be included in quarterly management output reports. National aver- 
ages and summary reports of management statistics will be prepared on 
the basis of the total nuniber of PCCs reporting. Any reports received 
after the 20th calendar day of the month cannot be processed. 

When each set of quarterly reports is received,' the date of receipt is 
entered on all forms and data validation procedures are implemented. 
Data validation procedures start with a preliminary review of a PCC*s 
report package to ascertain leather all reports have been included and if 
all forms have been fully completed . An arithmetic figure must be re- 
ported for every data point. Projects have been instructed to use zero 
(0) as approp^riate to indicate that a data point is not applicidt>le or to 
indicate that no quantity/ should be reported. If a data item is unknown, 
the abbrevietion UNK is suggested to sigiial missing information.' All 
blanks and unknowns are considered unacceptable and require a call back 
to the project. Pbreliminary review findings are recorded by the validator 
on a data validati6n memorandum and mailed to the program (see Illustra- 
tion XXXIV) • The psreliminary review process requires from 15 to 30 min- 
utes per PCC. ^ ■ 

A systematic list of intemad cross-checks are then applied to each quiar- 
terly report. Tabluation errors, incorrect data resulting from isqproper 
data reduction procedures, and inconsistent or inaccurate data are system- 
atically identified and purged. The internal cross-checks require approxi- 



mately 45 minutes to one hour per PCX:. Call backs to individual PCCs 
may be required to obtain corrected data, as a result of the cross-checks. 
These phone calls are made within 24 hours of applying the internal cross- 
checks • 

A relatively large amount of time is spent on data validation on the 
assumption that good data is the best foundation for sound management 
decisions. It is felt that extra 'care in data validation pays high divi- 
dends in the quality and value of system output. 

The manual processing of PCC MIS data starts by prorating personnel costs 
to f\inctions of service. This is the most time-consuming aspect of PCC 
MIS data processing. It involves converting the time use of individual 
employees, consultants, and volunteers to dollar value. This is done by 
Ghemging the hours spent by individuals in each of the functional cate- 
gories to a percentage of their total time on the job during the report* 
ing period and then multiplying those percentages by the dollar value of 
wages emd salaries accrued to the employee during the reporting pexriod. 
Finally, ^e dollco: value shown in each functional category for eadx 
employee, consultant, and volunteer can be added for a personnel cost 
per function of service for- that PCC. Frequently 5,000 sepaurate calcula- 
tions are required to complete this pro^ss for each PCC. 

Subsequently, non-*personnel costs are added to personnel costs to arrive 
at a cost per function of service. Vhen this is done for all 35 PCCs, 
the person(s) processing the data can taaxplete Quarterly Management 
Reports 4 through 10 and National Office Report B. 

Frequency of service data is cbtained from the Quarterly Report on 
Services to Participants II ; Quarterly Report on Participant Character^ 
is tics; and Quarterly Report on Services to Participants I. The entire 
set of quarterly reports from PCCs contribute to the "Indicators of 
Potential Problems" reports. 
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DISTRIBUTION ' 

The output Of tfie PCC HIS is distributed in tare different foisns. 
Each Parent Child Center receives two copied of reports 1 through 10 
that report that center's service and cost patterns. Cne of tiiese repol±8 
is for the project grantee; tiie other is for tiie PCC director and statff • ^ 
The project advisor is to have access to the PCC MIS data throu^ the PCC 
director. . ^ 

The nationial office of the Parent Child Center Progtam is to receive 
four copies of reports 1 tlirough 10 on each PCC. It is also to receive five 
copies of the aggregate data for Uie PCC programi Hanagement Reportfi A 
through F. One ooupy of each of the local program report an4 ^e cufy pf ./ 
the aggregate data for the national PCC program is to go into the permanent fil^ 
maintained by the program. A similar set of reports is to%e a^ailabXb . 
for the chief of the Parent Child Center Program, afld d: third set is to be 
available for the grants management division of the Office of Child Develop-^ 
ment« The\ fourth set of local project reports is to be divided among the ^ 
Program Cooicdinators of the Parent Child Center Program staff # to correspond 
with their assigiinents. The t^o sets of national aggregate data**Hanagement 
Reports A thi^ou^ F"*-are to be available to the PCC Program Coordinator of 
the national PCC program staff. 

Ihe Chief of the Parent Child Center program will be responsible 
for additional dissemination of the quarter PCC MIS statistics to those 
in the agency to whom he has responsibility (for exonplei the Director jof 
the Bureau of Head Start and the Director of the Bureau of Child Develojpmentk 
Services) . 
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Chapter V 
PCC MIS Igplemeiitation 

REGIONAL WORKSHOPS 

Phased implementation of the PCCrMIS commenced with a series of three 
regional workshops held at one laonth intervals beginning iii March, 1972* 
Directors and Data Coordinators frc5« nine western area PCCs mat in San 
Francisco March 12-15j representatives from 14 different PCCs attended 
the south-central workshop xu Atlanta April 16-19? while the remaining 
12 PCCs participated in the May 14-17 eastern area workshop held tn 
Washington^ O.C. 

^rkahop sessions were designed not only to train local personnel in 
recordkeeping and reporting procedures^ but to allw PCCs to make cri- 
ticisms anrt suggestions concerning the proposed content and proctedures 
for the MIS. An in^rtant objective of the workshop series wa« to 

elicit PCC commitment to successful operation of the. MIS by including 
local operators in the system ^design aind bydemoh^rtrating potential 
management uses of MIS data on both the local and the national levels. 

The three workshops were conducted by a core team of -five Abt ata£f 
members who participated in th^ developiaent and on--going refineitent , 
of the system design and who were scheduled to later provide oxi-»ite 
technical assistance* Workshop size rangecf from 30 to 45 participants 
includi*g>iocafl PCC staff, OCD and national PCC staff, and other PCC 
affiliated personnel. 

With the exception of two Alaska sires, all PCCs were represent;^ at the 
regional workshops by both the Director and the Data Coordinator. Seve«* 
ral Project Advisors # qt^^t^ti agency representatives and OCD regional 
staff also attended, although their participation %ra8 not required. 
National PCC Program Coordinators attended tiie. western and eastern atea 
workshops, \tfhile the Oiief of the Parent Child Center Program was present 
at both the Atlanta and the Waehingtc^, D*C«, sessims. Heoqjbers of the 
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PCX:-MZS review panel dJLso paurticipatad in the Atlemta and Kashington 
wotk^ope. MdJitionally^ an OCD grants laanagmtient spedaliat was present 
in (Washington to clarify^ financial reporting requirements and to discuss 
the proposed plan to shift all PCCs to a coRSion quarterly reportii^ 
cycle. "^X^ 

The presence of OCD and national PCC staff at all vorksbops proved cri- 
tical in underscoriiig the need for the MIS and in calling for a strong 
coQsdtttent to its isipleiiientation« National staff also served as valuable 
rv^^source persons regarding questions of contract compliance # POC progrant 
guidelines I and national PCC policy. The workshops consequently serve! 
not only as an MIS trainijig session but as a ^fonm for group and indi- 
vidual discussion of broader issues of concern to both national staff 
and local PCC operators. 

Pre-Workshop Procejdures 

During the first two weeks o£ the contract » Abt Associates mde telephone 
contact with the nine PCC Directors in the western region. These programs 
were infonaed that Abt Associates Inc. had been authorized to inplenent 
the MIS described in the Phase I report they h;id received earlier in the 
xnonth. They were asked if they had read the Phase I report, and if aiey. 
had any coisBients or roconmendations to make regarding that report. 
Directors aiwJ Data Coordinators were then informed of plans for a regional 
workshop. The same procedure was followed with the remaining 26 PCCs 
and completed by February 28; 1972. 

Three to fouj; weeks prior to each workshop^ participating PCCs were mailed 
a package of materials for pre-workshop preparation and a memorandum 
detailiftg workshop arrangements and agenda. The package included three 
draft data collection forms to be completed by PCCs prior to the workshop-- 



Family Intake, staff Intake and Staff Time Utilization Records— together 
with instructions for collecting the requir3d data. This preparatory 
exercise was adopted so that PCCs would ccxb3 to the workshop already ex- 
perienced with several components of the s/stet. and be alerted tc poten- 
tial iapleroentation problems. Prior experience with the forms also expe- 
dited workshop proceedings since participants could focus iimnediately on % 
critical issues and problems regarding data items, definitions and 
instructions, and staff resources required to implement the system, A 
sample of conqpleted forms were brought to the workshops so that 
Abt staff could perform a preliminary assessment of PCC capability in 
recording accurate and complete data. 

The Intake Records were selected for pre-workshop preparation since they 
constitute the logical base on which to "build" a standardized recordkee- 
ping system, and are linked to the fundamental, yet complex, issues of 
focal participant definition, income eligibility, valuing donated goods and 
services and so forth, Olie Staff Uti'^ization Record was included as it is one 
of the most critical- and initially difficiult records to complete. PCC experience 
with recording staff tin>e prior to the workshops resulted in a discussion of 
specific problems th«^t might not have other wise been identified and provided 
Abt staff with useful feedback leading to cleurification of definitions and 
recording procedxures- 

Delegate and Grantee Agencies, Project Advisors, ar 1 OCD regional repre- 
sentatives were notified of Abt Associates authorization to implement 
the MIS and were mailed a tnemormiaim^xegarding'-l^ _ 
these agencies and persons were not invited as a group to participate in ^ 
the workshops, requests to attend were handled on an individual basis. 
Provisions were^also made to address their specific concerns and- needs as 
potential systew users during on-site technical assistance visits. 



Workshop Structure 

Each regional %iock8hop included an equivalent three full days of sessions 
scheduled over a four day period. Ttie workshops opened on a Sunday evening 
with introductions and an overview of forthcoming events. A social hour 
followed where participants became acquainted and shared PGC e9^>erlences 
and problems. .Monday and ^Tuesday sessions were devotedt to a systematic 
review of all MIS records and reports, conbining whole group and small 
group training sessions with ^aonrdirected learning experiences to insure 
a maximum of active and attentive partiqJlpaNuion on the part of trainees. 
The following activities w«^re included: 

• Simulated Management Decision-Making Exercise Using the PCC* 
MIS 

• Systematic Review of Reck>rdkeeplng Forms 

• Role Play Exercise Using Staff Utilisation Records 

• Systematic Review of Qucurterly Reporting Forms 
e Fiscal Reporting for the MIS 

The agenda for the final half-day session oh^WednesdajA was dictated , in 
part, by the .results and 'accomplishments fxasa previous sessions. However, 
the closing session typically covered the following topics: worJcshop 
follow-up plems, preparation of local data collection p'lams, post-workshop 
implemeatation schedules, potential data uses, and FCC estimates of tech- 
ntcartr"asslBtan€re needs; where possiblei^-speci^ tBeetittfys w o r e gu?ranged . 
for Directors to discuss subjects of common interest other than the MIS. 
Specific workshop strategies axe detailed below. 



\ ■ 

• Simulated Management Decision-Making Exercise 

\ • 

On Monday morning, participants were asked ^o take part in a simulated 
management decision-making exercise designed ^^o introduce the MIS in a 
non-directed manner knd to raise pertinent management questions — thereby 
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helping* to establish the need for an MIS. The simulation required thit 
the PCC Directors and Data Coordinators be divided into evaluation teams 
of four or six meinber s • T^e teams were then asked to review hypothetical 
information on two fictitious Parent Child Centers* Two packages of ma- 
terials were prepared by Abt Associates including progreun naunratiyes/ 
selected MIS records and quarterly reports, and sample management output 
reports. The object of the simulation was to analyze the data and ctake 
a decision about which of the two hypothetical centers should receive a 
special "Improvement Grant" from a Federal agency* 

Following a two hour review of narrative , statistical and financial 
reports, each team was given the opportunity to interview the hypotheti- 
cal Center Directors* role played by Abt Associates staff within the 
guidelines of a prepared "profile." Following the fifteen minute inter- 
views, each team was allowed one hour to make its decision about which 
center it felt deserved the special grant. In order to assist teams in 
evalibatlng the data and in linking, data to decision-making, Abt Asso- 
ciates prepared a rating scale and tabulation sheet to be used in asses- 
sing center performance. Thirteen progreim operation dimensions weicf to 
be rated including staff time. use, management of non-Federal share, 
appropriate program priorities and service delivery. Each team chairman 
reported the team decision with a summary of the process euid reasons for 
reaching that decision. All participants were also asked to assess the 
effectiveness of the role reversal simulation in introducing potential 
7nanagement~tises of the MIS data. — • 

• • Systematic Review of Recordkeeping atnd Reporting Forv^ 

Mondcuf afternoon and Tuesday morning workshop sessions focused ^^imarily 
upon the systematic review of all local recordkeeping forms, file speci- 
fications, and quarterly reporting procedures. This called for em in~depth 
discussion of each data item including instructions for collecting the data 
and justification for its inclusion in the system. This review was intended 
to lead to ccnnmon agreements about definitions and reporting procedures and 



> to afford PCCs an opportunity to participate directly in shaping the eye^ 
tern. Directors and Data Coordiators were encouraged to respond to each 
data el^ent, to request clarifications or to suggest revisions in the 
fomat or content of each record and report. These sessions also addressed 
the feasibility of substituting MIS records for other collection instru- 
nents currently in use and the interface between MIS quarterly reports and 
other reporting deaands placed upon the POCs. 

• . Role Play Exercise Using Staff Ptilization Reoords 

Prior to a detailed discussion of definitions and procedural questions as** 
sociated with recording tine use* Data Coordinators and directors firon dif*- 
ferent POCs m^e paired with each other to carry out an exercise in using 
the l^tMe Utilization Records. Following an overview of the purpose of 
the fon&f participants were asked to actually coniplete a record documenting 
how they had used their tisie during the previous veek. Data Coordinators 
and Directors then interviewed each other about their tine use and estiaa* 
ted how they felt the other *s tine should have been recorded. Each pair 
conqpared results and discussed differences between self^cospleted reoords 
and those filled out by the partner on the basis of an interview. Pr6b^ 
lems and discrepancies identified through the exercise were discussed with 
the group as a whole leading to a clarification of functional categories 
and recording procedures. 

e Fiscal Reporting for the MIS ' 

A special session of the PCC-*MIS was conducted to introduce the concept 
of functional cost analysis and to demonstrate both the management insight 
it provides and its value in making meaningful conq;iari6ons among different 
child cetre programs. Visual aids were used to compare allocation of re- 
sources by object category with the allocation of resources by functional 
category and to demonstrate the vital role of accurate staff time use doc* 
uinentation in labor intensive programs such as PCCs. .Inlformation require- 
ments and fiscal reporting procedures essential for the functional cost 
analysis were outlined including wages and benefits accrued by paid employ- 
ees and consultants, documentation of donated services and goods, accurate 
allocation of all staff, consultant and volur^teer time to functional cate- 
gories^and detailed cost data on non-persozmel expenses. The session 
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included a review of the proposed MIS financial report calling for detail- 
ed line- item categories and instructions to insure standardized reporting 
of expenses*^ Specific examples taken from individual FCC budgets and f is- 
*K;al reports %iere used to illustrate the inconsistent accounting and report- 
ing practices currently used by the Pairent Child Centers. 

• Final Session ^ 

The final workshop session addressed follovr-^up procedtures for local imple- 
mentation of the MIS records and documentation of that process. Partici- 
pants were given a schedule for phased introduction of each record in their 
use* These included the simulation and staff time utilization exercise 
conducted during the workshops. Data Collection Plan formats prepared by 
Abt Associates were distributed to the participants and were to be completed 
as the system became fully operational on the local level. Discussion dur- 
ing the final session also focused on the potential uses of the MIS data 
and development by each PCC of a local data i!tSe plan. 

In preparation for on-site and telephone technical assistance » each PCC 
coiqpleted a form estimating the amount and type of assistance they felt 
would be required. The form also indicated preferred dates for on-site 
visits f advance notice required , and instruct:.ons for arranging transpor- 
tation to the site. These "estimates of t^echnical assistance needs" proved 
extremely valuable in preparing for the field effort^ especially in arrang- 
ing cost-effective travel schedules and in matching AAI staff skills with 
local PCC needs. Correct PCC addresses and phone numbers were also request- 
ed to facilitate later contact and to prepare hxi updated PCC directory for 
national distribution. 

The purpose and scope of the Parent-Child Center Newsletter was also dis- 
cussed during the final session. Consistent with the MIS elective of a 
two-way flow of information, the Newsletter was initiated to provide PCCs 
with a quarterly forum for exchanging information and ideas « Ihe Newslet- 
ter would also be used to conmiunicate progress with the MIS implementation 
and activities of the national PCC office and the CX^D Participants were 
provided an opportunity to suggest subjects for inclusion in the newslet- 
ter and were encouraged to sul:»nit articles euic^ photographs for publication. 
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Workshop Otttcoaes 

By the end of each three day workshop, POC Directors and Data Coordinators 
had been introduced to major PCC-MIS design considerations and wrere trained 
in the procedures required to ioplement both MIS records and quarterly re-* 
ports* The i4orkshop sessions also provided Directors and Data Coordlators 
with the skillk'^and techniques for training their own staff in the collection 
and reporting of MIS data. 

In addition, the fundamental objective of involving all local PCCs in the 
system design was successfully met at each workshop. Participants made 
numerous recomnendations for alterations in records and reports, including 
additional data items, deletions, format changes, atid clarifications in def- 
initions and instructions. ^ 

Because all participants could not feasibly be involved in decisions regard- 
ing problems and concerns voiced at each workshop, it was iUiit Associates* re- 
sponsibility to weigh the value of recomoendations and make changes in the 
MIS consistent with the eaqpressed needs of as many | PCCs as possible. These , 
changes were incorporated into the User's M^^^l|al^ i ?4vised following each 
workshop and distributed to al^l PCCs. All PCCs were given an opportunity 
to submit react i,on^ to changes in the system or to recoomiend fxurther changes 
through Jtme 12 » 1972. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



At least two mcui-days of on-site technical assistatnce (ta) were, delivered to each 
Parent Child Center (except Cincinnati) during -the period May through Septem- 
ber 1972. Additional time on-site was required for multi-site grantees, es- 
pecially those with centers located snore than 25 miles apart and for those 
programs experiencing unusual problems such as high staff turnover. 

In several cases, where it was impossible or unwise to provide all TA at one 
time, partial TA was delivered early in the field effort (June)' followed with 
additional assistance as systems became fully operational. 

Six staff members who had paurticipated in at least two regional workshops vis- 
ited a minimum of five sites each. Every attempt was made to match the skills 
of AAI staff members with the special technical needs of the PCCs in areas such 
as computer programming, fiinctional cos\. accounting, ability to relate to par- 
ticular PCC staff, parents, and/or grantees. The decision to assign appropriate 
staff to PCCS, however, precluded more cost effective serialized travel arremge- 
ments originally proposed. ^ - 

Preparation for site Visits ^ * 

Prior to the major field effort scheduled for June-August, early^v on-site visits 
were made to two western area PCCs to provide technical assistance and to "pre- 
test" draft TA guidelines including tentative agendas, interview que^ionnaires, 
and formats for documenting basic informatipn regarding local operations, data 
collection, data stotage, data reporting, and inter-agency relati<^ships« The 
TA package was subsequently revised and formalized to reflect on-site experience 
and-emerging-^roject needs. These materials are included in Appendix D. 

Preliminary schedules and staff assignments for^all technical assistance were 
established during the month of June. Staff members assigned to each site as- 
sumed responsibility for contacting the PCCs to confirm TA-and for establishing 
feasible travel schedules for each wave of on-site visits. Several weeks prior 
to the scheduled visit, each PCC was called to reconfirm dates and to make de- 
tailed arrangements for the two to three day effort. A tentative agenda was 
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reviewed with the PCC Director for the piirpose of scheduling appropriate meet- 
ings and interviews with PCC staff , delegate and grantee agencies, PAC members, 
Project Advisors and other persons suggested by the PCC. Staff were also re- 
quested to gather basic program operation information not already on file. 

Provision of Technical Assistance 

The following agenda served as a model for conducting on-site visits i although 
adjustments were frequently made to meet local program needs. Uniform formats 
included in the TA package were cooipleted by field staff iso that experiences and 
knowledge acquired during the course of on-site visits would not be lost. Every 
element of the local MIS system was documented to insure codtinuity in reporting 
and to provide a reference doctsnent for later conmunications and quarterly report 
validation. ^ 

• Director Interview 

An initial interview with the PCC Director was conducted to review the proposed 
agenda and to conqplete a profile of the PCC designed to provide AAI staff with £Ln 
overview of the logral program. The following information was reviewed: number 
of sites and site location, participant enrollment, staff roster and organisation . 
chart, major service components and associated staff, types of services provided, 
fiscal rejporting procedures and requirements, PYE and audit dates, other report- 
ing requirements, and the status of the MIS implementation. The completed profile 
served as a basis for structuring a systematic review of data collection and re- 
porting procedures leading to an early identification of potential problems. 

• Meeting With All PCC Staff 

AAI Staff met with the entire staff to explain the need for an MIS, its value to 
local and liaS^onal mar^ decision-making, its finique features, and its imple- 

mentation both locally and nationally. Basic forms and procedures for the local 
recordkeeping system were reviewed with appropriate staff while completed or sam- 
ple weekly staff utilization records were discussed in depth with all staff. AAI 
staff were also required at many PCCs to respond to staff concerns about the MIS, 
and to additional time-consuming reco?:dkeeping duties* 
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• Meeting the Policy Advisory Council 

A modified version of the presentation outlined above was used to familiarize 
Policy Councils with the design and purpose of the PCC^NIS. 

• Review of Data Collection and File Keeping Procedures 
with Data Coordinators 

AAI staff systematically reviewed data collection cmd data storage procedures 
for all MIS records and reports with the Data Coordinator and other staff in- 
volved in collecting and compiling information* Staff inspected all files, 
adjunct forms, and routing procedures to insure adequate and efficient MIS im*^ 
plementation. Each step in the collection, conqpiling, ^d reporting process 
was verified and docuronted on an updated data collection plan. Where appro*- 
priate field staff also clarified definitions, designed adjunct foinns, changed 
filing procedures and promoted changes in staff reporting responsibilities. 

• Meeting with Grantee and/or Delegate Agency 

Appropriate representatives (PCC liaison, Agency Director and/or fiscal officer) . 
were interviewed by the AAI staff member to explain the new PCC-MIS and determine 
the interface with local grantee management and reporting needs. Specific issues 
addressed during the meeting 'included problems associated with changing the PCC 
PYE date, non-- federal share documentation, recent audits (if any), and carryover 
and shortages in the PCC budget. General informattion about the Grantee agency 
was also gathered including number of grants administered and their PYE dates, 
the type of accounting system used, audit dates and, where applicable, an over-* 
view of computerized accounting and recordkeeping systems. Communications between 
grantee and PCC were discussed to detertnine how (if at all) fiscal information 
was shared with the PCC Director. Where appropriate AAI negotiated changes in 
PCC reporting requirements requested by the Grantee: every effort was made to 
substitute MIS quarterly report data. 

Technical Assistance Follow*Up 

At the completion of each wave of on-'site visits, field staff were thoroughly ' 
debriefed by the Project Directors to insure that technical assistance objectives 
were satisfactorily met and to review interview guides and data collection plans 
completed in the field. Special problems identified by staff members were flis- 
cussed to determine whether satisfactory resoxo ;ions had been reached and what 
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follow-up procedures would *be required. Completed TA packages were maintained 
on file to facilitate future coiranunications* Follow-up letters were mailed to 
all PCCs to thank them for their cooperation and to confirm any decisions made 
during the visit. 

Field Staff Trainincr 

All Tkbt Associates staff members who provided on-site technical assistance had 
participated in at least two regional workshops and were, therefore, acquainted 
with FCC persoxmel, thoroughly familiar with PCC-MIS recordkeeping and reporting 
requirements, and cognizant of the problems and issues addressed during the con- 
ferences. • 

Two in-house briefings were conducted June 26-27 to train staff in special 
technical assistance procedures. Materials and guides prepared for on-site 
visits were distributed to staff and discussed in depth. Lessons gleaned from 
prior visits to six PCTs by senior ^taff were shared with the entire field-staff 
and vital elements of the system were reviewed. Informal written materials sum** 
marizing outcomes were also prepared to assist staff in explaining the need for 
an MIS, and for responding to the most common and problematical questions raised 
by FCC staff and workshop participeutts. Staff members were also briefed on cur- 
rent FCC guidelines and other federal agency guidelines pertinent to FCC opera- 
tions since previous workshop experience indicated th^t many programs were not 
fully aware of current regulations. ^ 

While some field staff were well experienced in cost accounting and reporting 
procedures, an intensive review of basic accounting principles was conducted to 
prepare staff^for interviews with accountants, comptrollers, fiscal officers 
and bookkeepers and for a thorough inspection of financial records. Discussion - 
focuied on cash vs. accrual accounting systems, double and single entry ledgers, 
common payroll practices, and so forth. An outside consultant with^ experience 
in auditing large Community Action Agencies also familiarized the field staff with 
fiscal mainagement practices commonly adopted by these grantees. 
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PHASED IMPLEMENTATION 

In order to help the local PCCs in instituting the new reporting ar^d operating 
procedures, Abt Associates developed a systematic phased implementation schedule 
for each region. This schedule (as printed in^the PCC Newsletter) is presented 
on the following page. It was either included in a memorandum mailed to PCCs 
following each workshop or reviewed at the close of the workshop. The phased 
implementation was designed to allow PCCs adequate time to introduce the indi- 
vidual MIS records to PCC staff; to work out data collection procedures; and to 
identify and resolve problems prior to the July 1 on-line MIS data collection 
and reporting. Abt Associates monitored the MIS implementation closely in each 
area to insure that PCCs were on-schedule cind to offer outside support in deal- 
ing with unexpected problems, staff resistance to the new system and so forth. 
The following major checkpoints were incorporated into the implementation and 
monitoring schedule. 

• Frequent Telephone Communications 

Five AAI staff were availctble throughout the April- June implementation period 
to answer questions about the records and reports, to review or clarify defin- 
itions and instructions for data collection, and to assist PCCs with special 
concerns or problems. Following each workshop AAI staff also initiated tele- 
phone calls to each PCC to assess whether or not appropriate progress had been 
made toward full system implementation. Implementat^oif of the MIS was discussed 
with the Directors rather than Data Coordinators both to reinforce chains of 
authority and to avoid being threatening to Data Coordinators wlio might view 
direct questions about the MIS as tests of their competency rather than as an 
offer of assistance. All telephone communications were fully documented* by AAI 
staff including date of call; PCC staff member contacted; problems and issues 
discussed; and outcomes. These records, extremely useful in managing information 
exchanged or decisions reached during telephone calls, served as a reference 
source for later calls and on-site technical assistcmce. 

• Telephone Questionnaire 

In addition to the above communications i an informal telephone questionnaire 
was conducted with 22 PCCs in the western and south- central regions to (a) 



MIS Reporting Schedule 



%VESTERN PCC MIS 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

DBA ousts Mt'T: 

Apiit 3 Introduced the new voucher fGrm) for 
"'Donated Goods and Services", 

April 3 TranUV*rred current staff infornutton 
to standard **Suff Intake Form* and 
"Employee Record Form*. 

Apiil 3 Truisfentd current participant family 
cKaraciemtks information to *Char- 
acterutics of Paiticipant Fami&es: An* 
nual InTtke Form" and ''Participant 
Family Enrollment Records** 

April 6 Informed Grantee of the new FCC 
MIS md discusaed the system and its 
impttcatioiis with them. 

April 7 Introduced *Weei(ty SUff Utlltutk>n 
Records* (hopefully in place of cur* 
tent weekly time ^eeui 
; April 7 Intfoduced "Weekly Family Service 
Record*. (You might try assigning 
.specific fkmHies to spedflc staff 
bers, thereby deoentxaliatnt dAta col> 
kction responsibilities.) 
I, May 3 Made out a **Parent Education and 
I: Training Record for the Quarter* on 

the basis of the quarterns experience 
to date. 

i May S Made out a ''Family Health Services 
Record for the (}uarter* on the basis 
of the quarter's experience to dale. 
May 9 Final date for vrangements for on- 
site Technical Assistance. 
May 9 Made out and sent copies of the 
(}ttarterly Reports to tl>e National 
PCC DaU Coordinator using April 
daU. 

DEADLINES TO BE MET: 

May 27 Fust Draft of a Data CoUectk>n Plan 

and Data U^e Plsn for your center. 
June 1 2 Last day to initialt; >uggei!tOAS for 
ch»n|:e5 in the PCC ^SiS DaU Coltec- 
tion and Repotting f orms. 
June 15 Ail rcvhions shouM have been made on 
>oitr rCCs Data Collection and Data 
L'»c Pirns and thcM plan» s)iouid be 
avsiUble for local and national PCC 
slaft' uvc, 

Ju!y I B:»|tnning of On-Une PCC MIS data 
colU'cUon and repoiting. 



CENTRAL PCC MIS 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

DBA DUNES MET 

May 1 Transferred ctarent staff m formation 
to standard *'Suff Intake* Form and 
*Empk>yee Record* Form. 

May I Transferred current participant family 
characteristia information to Xharac* 
teristics of Participant Families: Annual 
In-Take Rmrd* and *Partjcipajit Fan>- 
i!y Enrollment Reconls*. 

May 5 Informed Grantee of the new PCC 

MIS and discuss the system and iu im- 
pScationa with tbem. 

May 5 tntrodnoed *1Veekly iUff Utilixation 
iUooids* (hopefttllb^ in place of cur- 
rent weekly time she^). 

May 5 Introduced *Weekty PsmUy Service 
Record*. (Yoo mf^t try assigning 
specific staff members, ther^y deoet>* 
tnilizine oolkctlon lesponsibiSlles.) 

DEADUSas TO BE MET: 

May 27 First Draft of a Data CoOeclioa Plan 
and Dtta Use Pten for your center 

May 31 Make out a "Parent EducMioa and 
TirainIni Record for the Quarter" on 
the bt^ of the qttarter*i cjiperitnoa 
to date. 

May 31 Make out a "Family Health Services 
Record for the Quarter' on the basis 
of the quarter's experience to date. 

June 6 Final date for artanffements for jcm-site 
Technical Assistance. 

June 9 Make out aikd aeitd copies of the 
Quarterly Reports to the Naticmal 
PCX: Data Coordinator using May data* 

June 12 Last day to initiate si^ggcstions for 
changes In the PCC MIS Data Collec^ 
lion and Reporting Formi 

June 16 All rtvtsiom should have been made 
Oft yo«r PCC's D^ta Collection and 
DaU Use Plans and these plans should 
be jvalUbie for local and national 
KC staff use. 

July 1 Beginning of On^tme PCC MIS data 
collection and reporting. 
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EASTERN PCC MIS 
WORICSIlOP PARTICIPANTS 

PROPOSED DE A DUNES TO BE MET: 

June 1 Inform Grantee of the new PCC ! 

and discuss the system artd its imp 
cations with them. 

i^jne I Introduce the newr voucher Ibrms I 
^Donated Goods and Servkca** 

June 1 Transfer current staff infotniiifoiit 
standard *^ttff Intake fmsT and 
*Employee Remd Fon«\ 

June 1 Transfer cticrent partidpanf frnfl^ i 
dsatacleristicsinfofmattoa to' 
actcrtstics of Pailidpinf Tmdlikf^i 
nual In-Takc Form* and ' ~ 
Family EnroUeoeot Racofdir^ 

iswe 7 Introdece *Week{ySt^lMiti|j^_. 
Records* fhopefulty ia place of evil 
fant weekly 4time theetsl. 

June 7 InirodttoenirbelJyFaml^Sefvlee^ 
Record*. (Miapa by 
flc f amilae 10 ^edSc stair I 
then^ <eceotralataii ^ t 
itsponsailiOea). 

June 12 Last day to inftiata imgeation for 
dttt«aa la the P(X M» iNilaCo 
lion and Reportinf Forms^ 

June IS AUievisioiisahottUhaMbawii 
your POCa E>ata Ctmeelkm and L 
UsG Plans and than Ptaiii ihottU bl| 
avaliftbla for local and iiatloMe rOji:^ 
uat' 

June 28 Fimdraflof aDataCoQectkMi] 
D»u Use Pltn for your center. 

July ] BcfioninK of On-Lina PCC MIS data ^ 
IcinkMi and rcpctf tii^ 

July 3 Make out a "^ymt^X EducallMi and 1 
ing Record for the Quarter* on fhe^l 
of the quarters' experience to date. 

July 6 Make out a **Faimily Health Srrvirea. 

Record for the Quarter* on the baili| 
ihf quarter's experience to dale. 

July 1 Q Ftr^ date for arrai^gements for < 
Technical Assistance* 

July 10 Make out and ^nd copies of the Qu 
Reports to r!4c National PCC Data 
natoru^ June Data. 

NOTE: mtt Abt Asiockm fifc. wiff „ 
coUfcting tht imlividual rtconl'kt 
fofmt ma(nia(fied in nhe t)trtHt 
Cfitrm (KOt. one ofAhi\ tatit-^ 
tisnmentf is to dnefdp commoti ' 
to maimmtd in the cenmu -i 
on ihftt form be hHd^ 
tula conftdrncc on the fmn of 
(oofdlnafor in each htrent ChH^ * 
AH emptoyrrt and partnn i^iouU i 
niade ohw of reck of ihnt fn 
ihtir ptirpose. Vtt PCC Dtf CK™ 
for titoiild obftt^n conrnil of sMm 
pcrHcipann pnot to the eompletmf 
the requisite formt Reeonls modrMfi 
for the previous S^ttoml Repo^tig} 
tern ore fHf longer requML 



determine if local recordkeeping was being maintained cm the new systesat and 
(b) generate hard data on IKTCs for use m the PCC Newsletter, The PCCs were 
requested to.coB?>ile information on nine MIS staff characteristics {number, 
age, ethnicity, function and so forth)? these data n#ere later ccsnpiled and 
graphically displayed in the second issue of the Nevslotter* 

• Qata Collection Plan 

Prior to on-line reporting^ all PCCs were requested to complete a draft data 
collection and reporting plan and to submit the plan to M>t Associates for re- 
view. The data collection plan format developed by AAI calls for a detailed 
illustration of how the MIS is implemented in each PCC. The completed plan <3oc- 
iSMents the flow of infcraation within the center^ specificialiy indicating who 
^3 responsible and at what intervals forr filling out the recordkeeping forms,. / 
updating forms as changes occur, ccairpiling the data, and completing the quairterly 
reports. Filing procedures for each recordkeeping form are also specified. 

The systematic, '/ritten documentation was intended to assist PCCs in "thin^ting 
through" the implementation process, assigning specific data collection and re* 
porting responsibilities to appropriate staff, and identifying potential trouble 
spots early in the start-up phase. A data collection plan was also essential to 
insure that a new person could assume the responsibility of Data Coordinator 
without a loss of continuity in reporting* Finally, each program* s completed 
plan was used to prepare field staff for on-site technical assistance. Draft 
data collection plans ware revised and finalized during the on-site visits. Fi~ 
nal plans were to be maintained on file by both the national PCC office and local 
programs. 

# Trial Quarterly Reports 

^* 

VJ\ile telephone communications and other monitoring procedures were used to 
as»vf>t PCCs in impiemontinq MIS records, trial quartwly reports wex*e required 
to ar.sess PCCs ability to accurately compile and report data from tliose records 
on a tijmely basis. Each PCC made out and sei^t sample quarterly reports to the 
National Data Coordinator using one month* s data ( April far the western region; 
May for the ^>outh-centr^^ region; June for the eastern region^ . These reports 
were reviewed by AAI staff and further telephone assistance was provided to in- 
dividual F'/C^? AS required. The trial quarterly reports were also used by the 
field staff durir:^ on-site visits as a concrete reference document when reviewing 

^«'^cific collection, tabulation, and reduction procedures related to quarterly re- 
JC>rting . , 



The HdtioTW3i.l PCC Quartarly bJwsletter was proposed as a cocnponent of the FCC-MIS 
in the Phase 1 Pinal Report to help produce useful infonaatlon flow in two 
directions ajnd to serve as a reaource for local PCCa in elisdnatin? trial and 
error leamir^. It reinfoicea the ccnmunicatioR estahliahed by the HIS and 

serves as a regularised aethod of infonoation exchange asnong centers. The nevslettttc 

'•I 

was to be used by both national and local PCC staff to exchange infotsation and ^ 
zo help f £icilitat« the best use of good mana^etent infomation as it becams 
available. 

The initial newsletter » 'published several weelcs following Abt Associates authorisatIC 
to design and iaipl^mt the PCC^^ms, was used to disneainata information about the 
proposed systm and to elicit feedback from the local programs • Hie five p«bge/ '-^ 
issue contained an qpen letter frcn the Chief of the Parent Child Center Program 
an overview of the HIS, prepared by tbt Associates » including basic design consider^l 
ationSf and a schedule for forthcoiiiing workshops. The first issue also included 
* PCC Directory to encourage centers to begin smldng direct contact with other 
centers within the entire FOC ptograR* 

The subsequent three issues # published in May, August and NOVMdber, continued to 
carry highlights of the MIS int>le»entation such as photographs and susnaries of 
MIS regional vvorkshops and tte ^lational PCC Conference. At the ease tiae^ the 
Newsletter was expanded to serve as a vehicle for all PCCs to share their suc- 
cesses, probli^&s, questions, and suggestions. The twelve page issues included 
nuBhsrous articles and photographs prepared and suboidtted by PCC staff or drafted 
by the Abt Associates j^itor on the basis of telephone interviews* 

Each Newsletter issue focused on a special ^thesie'*, although nuaisrot^s articles 
addressing other subjects were included.^ The first issue was devoted to the new 
MIS? the second to *ijntroducing the PCCs**? the third to the physical plant and 
interior design of PCC facilities^ the fourth to health and nutrition prograns* 
A list of additional thep^s or focal subjects for subsequent newsletters was also 
prepared by Abt Associates. Special features included in each Mewsletter were 
CI) reported changes in PCC personnel, (2) updated PCC directories, (3> a parentis 
^rner, (4) MIS information, and (5) news froei OCD and the National PCC office. 



See Abt Associates Inc«, PCC MIS Pocuaentation (Castoridge, Massachusetts, Abt 
^ Associates Inc,, 1B73) v^l. i, p, l27-ii8. 
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In response to xncreasiitg demands for che Newsletter and a growing mailing list, 
Circulation was increased from 2,000 copies of the first issue to 5,000. for the 
second issue. Copies were distributed to PCCs, the national- office, Project 
Advisors, Grantees and other persons in the field of child care who requested 
copies. Although' demand for the Newsletter increased with each issue, circula- 
tion of the third and fourth issues was reduced to 3,000 and 2,000 copies, 
respectively* due to budgetary constraints. 
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USER' S MAMUAL 

The purpose of the PCC-MZS User's Manual is to describe procedures for collecting, 
recording, and reporting critical information for making key managment decisions 
in a tmiform and timely manner • The Peer's Manual was drafted before the first 
regional wrkshop and the results of each workshop %#ere reflected in it<r It 
serves as a reference manual to Infure uniformity of definitions and procedures 
at local Parent Child Centers « 
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The User'g M&auel has two sections* The first section includes a set of mandatory . 
forms to be maintained in all Parent Child Centers and recommended procedures for 
data collection. These records are central to the system^ both for operational 
purposes and statistical reporting and research purposes. While not sent to 
Washington, these records are- the primary source of all required information 
reported quarterly^ the Rational Data Coordinator and can support special 
studies of progt^ impact. At the same time, the record are offered to indivldual| 
programs for the value they may have to local operations. The recordkeeping J 
forms are; 



/ • Family Intake Hecord 

• Family Enrollment Record 

e Employee In-Take Record 

m Weekly Family Service Record 

e Family Health Services Ren^i^^xJ for the JJuarter 

0 Weekly Staff Utilization Record 

e Donated Service Voucher 

e Donated Goods Voucher 

The second section describee the procecures for suhaltting required quarterly 
reports to the U,S. Office of Child Development. When these reports are 
processed and displayed, c they provide management reports on local program char- 
acteristics, services to participants, and operating costs. The quarterly re- 
ports are: 

• Quarterly Narrative Report 

e Quarterly Report on Participdx»t Characteristics 
a Quarterly Report on Staff Characteristics 
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Quarterly Report on Services to Participants I 
Quarterly Report on Services to Participants II 
Quarterly Report on Services to Participants III 



• Quarterly Staff Utilization Report 

• Quarterly Report on Donated Services (Allowable as 
Non-Federal Share) ^ 

• Quarterly Report on Donated Services Volunteered or Paid 
For From Other Federal Agencies (Not Allowable as Non- 
Federal Shaure) 

• Grantee Quarterly Financial Report* 



Both sections are organized by the forms they describe. Each recordkeepin<9 and 
reporting form is accompanied by a short eiq^lanation of tlj^-^fortff^s^urpose? 



information to be shown on the form; standard definitions for items that appear 
on the fonn; recommendations for filing the records; and a sample completed form« 

In order to accomodate future changes in the systeffl* the Manual is printed on 
three hole paper and packaged **notet^ook" styl e with tab dividers^ Single pages 
or sections cam be added, deleted or altered without reprinting the entire man- 
ual* The Manual is color-coded to underscore the linkages between records and 
quarterly reports and to further distinguish forms cissociated with participants , 
staff and service data. ^ 

The Final User's Manual represents the combined contribution of national FCC 
staff, local program operators and AAI staff to the development and refinement 
of the recordkeeping and reporting system. Data collect icMi forms were drafted 
for the Phase I final report based on interviews xiith CCD management, national 
staff and seven PCC programs and project advisors to assess information needs 

for decision-making. These formats served as the basis for development of the first 
draft User's Manual introduced at the western-area workshop. The User's Manual 
was revised following each workshop and again following each review by the PCC-MIS 
Review Panel to incorporate recocnendations for changes and improv^nent* 



suggested procedures for completing theifgrmf-'d&^a^colJ.ection procedures for the 




; Chapter VI 

PCC MIS Data Uses 

Reliable cost and program service information has a variety of uses. It 
can be used to establish benchmarks for good program management. It can be 
used to evaluate the effectiveness and the efficiency of a program. It can 
be used for projecting resource requirements for continued program operation. 
It can be used to justify the continuation and/or expansion of a project or 
program, or conversely to' justify the elimination of a project or program. 
When the efficacy of a program is at question, these data can be used for cost 
benefit analysis. In addition, reliable cost and program information is in^ 
valuable to those who must account for expenditures. 

Cost Controls — 

Perhaps the most basic management use of the PCC MIS data is for cost controls 
The PCC MIS encourages three forms of cost controls: inventory controls, in- 
vestment criteria, and management control. 

Inventory controls are mechanisms for controlling expenditures on, supplies, 
equipment, and other types of property. The PCC MIS initiates this form of 
control by requiring a diart of accounts that beparates educational, office, 
heaTth, and maintenance supplies from one another. A PCC director can exer- 
cise greater control in the use of supplies by calculating educational, office 
health! , and maintenance supplie55 separately as costs per cnrollee and per 
average daily attendant. The former will give an indication of the reasonable 
ness of the budgeted amount, while a comparison of the two unit costs can in- 
dicate over spending 6r misuse of supplies. If tiie cost per enrollee for a 
given type of supplies is reasonable and there is a large difference between 
the cost per enrollee arid the cost per average daily attendant, then the 
program is over spending for that type of supplie? . Corrections can be made 
by spending less for su]jplie5--ei ther through allocating less money or through 
tighteranq cx)ntrols on the use of supplies to avoid miauage or stealing. 
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Investment criteria are rulW of thumb that can be employed when making 
inveatment decisions. For exaaple, the advisability of makixig large capital 
e3qpenditures such as renovations and equ;ypii|ent piirdiases can be tested by 
determining the annual coe£ savings tiiey achieve or the extra income tiiey 

will make possible and^^^eDnparing that amount to the total cost of the anti- 
cipated investment divided by its life expectancy and prorated per enrollee. 
A m2Lrket analysis m^y be reqiiired before making plans to enlarge. It seems 
questionable for a center that is operating under capacity to e3cpand unless 
there is convincing evidence to the contrary. 

One of the best investment criterion for the reasonablenesss of rental costs 
for space for a child care center is to calculate the cost per licensed slot* 
The cost of low enrollment and of absenteeism to the PCC can be calculated 
by determining the rental cost per child enrolledr and per average daily at- 
tendant and caB9>aring those figures with the cost per licensed slot. 

Management Controls — the PCC is not x»ually the legal recipient of Federal 
funds. It is dependent xxpon either a grantee Soften a Community^ Action Program 
(CAP) Agency) or a delegate agency for paying bills, purchasing sxq^lies, 
and keeping abreast of PCC expenditures. In the past this dependent 
relationship has occasionally created operating problems for PCCs and 
grantees alike. poCs have lacked ready access to pertinent financial 
information « and grantees have lacked information about POC actions. The 
PCC MIS rezoedies these problems. It institutes procedures that require 
PCCs and grantees to share information. Theue procedures make it possible 
to pinpoint malfunctions in the flow of manageoient informat:ion. Failure 
to meet reporting requirements can be traced to individuals who can be 
held accountable. This form of man^eoent control is indispensable to 
good program management. 
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Resource Allocation — 



Because child care is a labor intensive activity, the most critical manage- 
ment resource is personnel time. When staff time is inappropriately managed, 
underenrollment, higher unit cost, and turnover of both staff and peurticipants 
is likely • 

Simple analysis of the staff time utilization records of the PCC MIS can 
yield high management dividends. If less than 12% of the operating expenses 
are spent on actoiinistration, it is likely that the center has either a report- 
ing problem or a loss of management control. If more than 25% of the operating 
costs are spent on administration, there is likely to be inefficiency or "over- 
kill" in the management process. Low rates of expenditure on fund raising 
correlates with a shortage of non-federal support for the PCC. Too large an 
investment in staff training and the on-the-job training of professional staff 
by professional staff often means that pfurticipants and par apro fees ional staff 
are getting shortchanged, but a small investment in the training of para- 
professionals usually indicates both inefficiency and a. lower than neceasazy 
quality of service to participants. High staff turnover disrupts the con- 
tinuity of service, yet no staff turnover suggests that employees are not 
growing. A PCC that spends more than halif of its operating budget o.n over- 
head (ad^nistrajtu.on<, occupancy, and staff training) is not delivering enough 
services . 

Cost- Efficiency — 

Cost-efficiency analysis requires three sets of data: operating costs 

and output under optimum conditions, (2) actual operating costs, and (3) 
actual output. The PCC MIS determines the operating costs of each Parent 
Child Cen^:er, meeisures the center's output, and calculates unit costs of 
output. The model outlined belcw can be used by a Parent Child Center 
director, the national office of the Parent Child Center Prograsn, or both to 
establish a FCCg operating costs and output under ideal conditions. 
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A Model for PCC Resource Plannii 



Managenent Problea : Determination of the resources needed for n^t year's 

PCC project. 



1. 



4. 

5. 
6. 



Inputs to the Decicion 

Number of participants to be 
served 

NuAber of staff aeabers required 
per participant 



Number of sessions per day 



Nmaber of sessions per parti- 
cipant per %#eek 

Number of operating days 

Operating efficiency (i.e.# 
average attendance and int3rup- 
tions in service due to bad 
weather # etc*) 

The scope of ancillary services 



Constraints 

• The demand for services by 
eligible recipients 

• Licensing requiroftents that 
establlGh maximum staff«-to- 
child ratios; the nmltzr of 
concurrcmt sessions or acti- 
vities planned 

m (Center based activities) 

l^ncrth of a session « and space 
requirittents per person being 
served <often regulated by 
state law) 

• (Home based activities) travel 
time IP average client--to-staff 
ratios f length of session 

i 

• The minimum number of sessions 
necessary for making a worth** 
while service available 

m Holidays and vacations 

• Over enrollment to increase 
operating efficiency may add 
to the costs of ancillary 
services such as health 
services 

e The availability of these 
services in the ooommnity and 
their cost 



Calculating Nwiber of Focal Participants to be Served ) 
(nunber of staff members) % Inwtomx of participants per staff member) x (number of 
sessions per day) x (number of sessions per participant per wee)c) x (operating 
efficiency) - total nuidt>er of participants that can be served per weelc. 

Space Constraints > 

(amount of useable indoor space available) (the number of sq« feet required per 
participant) « the number of participants that can be served per session* 
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Social and Health Service Delivery Requirements 

(nuinber of participants enrolled) x (desired frequency of service per quarter) x 
{operating efficiency) = Service Delivery Requirements Per yuarter. 

Food Services 

(number of sessions per day where meals are served x (number of persons per 
sessions) x (number of sessions per week) x (operating efficiency) « nuniber of meals 
per week to be served. ^ 

Parent Education and Training 

(number of Familr? Enrolled x 2 parents per family ~ number of Female Heads of 
Household) =^ (nuiidber,of peirents enrolled) x (number of sessions per month) x (nuiBber 
of months per year this service is offered) x (operating efficiency) -(number of persons 
per Parent Education and Training session) - Total number of Pareilt EducaUon and 
Training. ^ 

Conversion to Dollars and Determining the Operating Efficiency 
All of these totals can be converted to dollars by inultlplying them by the 
unit costs shown in the management output reports*. It is also possible to 
consiruct a budget from the facLs already ascertained. If one calculates the ^ 
unit costs from an ideal construct of the PCC developed 2Llong the lines 
outlined above, and compares those unit costs with the unit coats shown through 
experience^ it is possible to determine how cost efficient the PCC is currently ^ 
being operated. 

The model outlined above is also proposed for ulo in making refunding decisions 
regarding PCC grant applications. 



The Context for using the PCC MIS in Management Decision-Making- --- ^ 

The PCC MIS was designed to deal with management decisions at three 
levels of decision-making, it wp designed to serve PCCs and their ^ 
supporting agents, the national PCC program office * and Federal (;overnment 
Policy-^Makers and Program Planners. 
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The PCC MIS was also designed to contribute to a wide-variety of 
different types of managenent decisions. Refunding/anniial planning, 
contract coapllance, day-to-day operations (such as best use of available 
resources) « long range planning » and justification for the continued 
use of public funds are all covered by the system. 

Finally 7 the PCC MIS is designed so that each of its three sub^-systems 
can be used independently froo the system as a whole as tools for 
management decision-making. The recordkeeping system can be used to 
track staff and participant turnover, ascertain frequencies of service, 
and establish patterns of personnel time use. It can be used to link 
services to individual families. The quarterly reports provide a 
profile of each PCC's staff, participants, services, and personnel 
time use. Some of this information is lost in the conversions to 
managttnent repori:s. The managment reports afford insight into potential 
operating problems, frequency of service per participant^ \mit costs, 
costs per functional activity, overhead rates and influences on direct 
costs, and the PCC program as a whole. 

Data uses at each of the three levels of management decision-making are dis** 
cussed below \^ At each level of decision^naking types of management 
decisions are discussed, and selected uses of each sub-system in managoient 
decision-making are suggested. 



Selected PCC KIS Data Uses for Parent Child Centers and their Supporting hmmti 
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PCC directors, policy councils, project advisors, delegate agencies, and 
grantees have a regular need for information that they can use in making 
management decisii.ns. To one degree or another each of these decision-^ 
makers are asked to make long range decisions, annual planning decision, 
and day-to-day project operating decisions. Each of these types of 
decisions, in tum« involve questions of best use of available resources, 
contract compliance r cash flow, and project objectives. 

Best Use of Available resources at the local level .-- ^ 

Management decisions that depend upon judgements about the best use 
of available resources are probably the most basic kind of sumagement 
problems that local management decision-makers and policy-makers are 
asked to address * Fundamental decisicms such as; 
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• ••Should the organization and operation of the program be 
changed in any way?**; 

• *'Are personnel costs too high?"; 

• *'Should the mix of para-prc ^ssional and professional staff 
members be changed?**. 

• "Are %#ork tasks organized properly?"; and 

• 'Has the proper amount of time been spent by staff on administrative 
^ functions and on direct service functions?" ^ 

are in this catagory of management problems.. They are essentially 
resource allocation questions and require three sets of information 
for a sound decision: (1) a list of program and project priorities ^ 

(2) a statement of how resoxirces are currently being allocated, and 

(3) an estimate of how proposed changes will affect the allocation 

♦ 

of available or potentially available resources. 

The PCC MIS provides the second set of information necessary /or making 
resource allocation decisions and it furnishes decision-makers with an 
experimental base fcr predicting the resource requirements of alt;^mative 
allocation strategies. The management reports contain the best 
information on overall resource utilization on a project basis. They 
link costs to services. They prorate personnel costs and non**personnel 
costs to functions of service. They show overhead costs and prorate 
overhead to direct service costs, and they give unit costs. All of 
these pieces of information are useful to making resource allocation 
decisions. 

Local PCC allocation decision^ however* often require greater detail 
^or sound management decision-making. If this is the case, the quarterly 
reports and the local PCC MIS records will be useful. The ^^arterly 
reports show how much each sl^aff member was paid during a given quarter 
and they tell how that staff member used his or her tiae (s:ee •'Quarterly 
Report/' Illustration XV). The quarterly reports also show how voiunteer^s 
and third party paid helper •s time is utilized during the the quarter 

i 

(see "Quarterly Report on Donated Services Volunteered or Paid from 
other Federal Agencies,** Illustration XVII). The ''Grantfe Quarterly 
Financial Report'* presents a picture of how non-personnel expenditures 
are allocated. 
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Finally, the local recordkeepii^g sub-system yields the sost detailed 
information on reapurce allocation* The '^Weekly Staff Utilization Record" 
(Illustration VIX). docuaents the use of staff tisae by individual 
staff mesBber on a weekly basis. Together with the Donated Service Voucher** 
(Illustration VIII) » the ''Donated Goods Voucher** (Illustration IX) , and the 
accounting records of original entry, this record gives a cooiplete 
picture of resource allocation on a week by week# month by month basis. 

Taken together^ the management reports » the quarterly reports , and the 
local records of the PCC MIS provide a complete accounting of time use and 
costs for a PCC* Of course^ different allocation decisions require 
different levels of data aggregation. Some of the decisions « such as 
''Are personnel costs too high?**, can be made from the ''Grantee, Quarterly 
Financial Report," whereas others r such as work tasks organised 

properly?**, require an analysis of "Weekly Staf£ Utilization Becords*" 

Contract Complianoe— 

As the primary sponsor of the PCX: program, the Federal govemoient has 
established conditions which Bust met by all Parent Child Center. 
These conditions are contract obligations, and failure to comply with 
them can lead to legal action. 

While Federal requirenents allow PCCs a wide latitude for decision^ 
making in moet areas 9 they are quifee specific in other areas • Pour Pedaral 
requirements tower abc e a series of possible grant conditions as 
contract obligations TtMise four requirements are: 

e 20% of total PCC project costs must be met from hon*-Federal sourcei 
e each participating family must have at least one child under • | 
three years of age or an expectant m&it\BX anrollud in the program! 
• 90% of the participant fumilies must be either on welfaire 

or below the poverty income level; axy£ 
€ at least 51% of the PCC 'a policy council must be made up 
from program participants. 
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The POC MIS is designed so that local and national program aanagers 
can determine at a glance if they are cooplying with Federal contract 
requir&aents. The ''Fasftlly In-fiuce Record" {Illustration II) establi«h«ja 
program eligibility and items on the ••(^2arterly Heport on Participant 
Characteristics'* {Illustration X) provide a cross check on family \ 
eligibility. All other basic contract compliance questions are answered 
in '"Quarterly Manag»^nt Report Number 2** (Illustration XX) . 

The "Quarterly Report on Staff Chjuracteristics** {Illustration XI) furnishes 

the information needed to compile and checl'i the progress of "^Afl^iri^ 

Action Plans'* required of Equal Opportunity Baployers* 

f 

Cash flow ,— ^ 

Hhenever enployees have to be id and tsfon-personnel expenses are incurred , 
there is a potential cash flow problem for manag^ftent* The amount and 
timing of income must either corresp<^nd to or be greati^r than expenditures 
incurred and paid« if an organisation is to remain economically solvent. 

The PCC MIS addresses this problem fh two ways* It calculates each PCC*s 
spending rate and "^fla^s** or draws to attention any KC that is either 
overspending or underspending according to the funds conmitted by the ^ 
Federal Government and the agreed to spending plan for those funds. It 
also tracks the non-Federal share of each project's operati ng budget. 
PCCs that are not generatiiig enough non-^Federal resources are "flagged** 
on "Quarterly Management Report Number 2*'' Finally r "Quarterly 
Management K/^port mjunber amalyses how non-Pedcral resources are being 

generated and spent* 
Project ob:jectives , 

The very structure of the PCC program establishes many local project 
objectives. It dictates that PCCs provide one, or a combination^ of three 
types of infant education— (1) infant education in a group setting, 
(2) infant education in an individualized setting, or <3) parent- 
child interaction sessions. It also dictates that PCCs provide parent 
education and training sessions, social and economic services to families, 
evaluation and referral iiervices, health services, and food services. 
Delivery of each of these sets of service Is a project objective^ 
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Th* PCX! MS fanuaiM9 the«e dbjectives and aeasures rarvicaa that 
const! tuta efforts to achieve tJw». •Quarterly Management Report 
Nuaber 3i Frequency of Service Per Participant* (Illustration XXI) 
indiv^ates both the scope of services iieoviaed fay s rCC arid the frfer^ncy 
of those services during any given quarter* 

Other project objectives, such as ezsployment of iniiigenous para* 
professionals, the use of fair employment practices^ and continuity 
of services, can be monitored by revie*»ing the PC»3 •QMurterly Report on 
Staff Characteristcs* (Illustration XI) , its "Quarterly Report on 
Services to Participants I* (Illustration XII>, and the *^E^loyee 
In-Take Records" (Illustration IV> . . J 

Project objectives for participant fanilies can be moni^otMl on the * 
"Weekly Faaily Service Record** (Illustration Vi lusl th© •Passily \ 
fie&lth Services Record** (Illustration VI) , ^ objective of making 
project opportunities available to children with handicapping conditions 
can be monitored by checking the third page of ^Family In-Take Record^ 
(Illustration ID. 

Selected PCC HIS Data Uses for the National PCC Program Office 

The chief of the PCC program » PCC p)D>graa coordinator aj, the' Office of 
Child Development Grants Managefflent Division, and the jDlrector of 4 
Project Head Start are all primary users of the PCC MIS at the national 
level of the program « They are called upon to make refunding decisions, 
monitor contract ccsupliance, identify potential operating problems that 
require reiaedy, recommend changes in program structure and justify 

continued use of public funds. 

Re funding decisions , 

Refunding decisions are or at ie^^t should be made on the basis ofr ^ 
performance and proposed plans, i'he PCC HIS ostablishes the per:fotmanee 
of every PCC. It identifies potential problems in recordkeeping , 
reporting, continuity of service, Bpend>a rate, contract conq>liance, and 
program well-being. It reports levels of service, unit costs of 
service, per participant costs, overhead rates, and how resources have 
1>een utilized. 
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Contract Coopliance , 

The FCC HIS tells niitional program oifxci^in at a giar^cc if local PCCa 
arc noetinq their contractual obligations {Xllustrntion Xj<) . 

Identification of pQt<?ntial Qper4tin<j jp roblegts tU<tt. requite rer-nedy. - - 

The first two qruarterly manageiftent reports *>u3J»xari^e poaaibie operating 
probletnsE that rMuire reoedy t Jllustrations XXt and XX) . Hore cotsxpl^x 
and less critical operating problems ran also be idcj^ntified t»uouqh 
the process of vorilying quarterly report data, For thi^ readier.. 
Abt Associates Inc. suggests than rcc Prograi:!> CrH>rdirvarorn bvr invci-^-^ 
in processing PCC ms data, 

Recofagfflnd Chinges in Program Structu re. — 

f^dcoosaendatione in program stnictnre should emanate froos two Honrc^'^. 
prograim perfonaance /v^d new theory about child developnsent 
parenting. The PCC MIS cannot help with the necond source of r:*.?- 
cocsnended changea, but it is the priai^ source of Bystejnatic inforr^ii ion 
iibout the prograjJi"3 performance strengths and veaJkneRee*). Socie 
o( Khv^.e findings flow naturally fr^>cj the PCC MIS manageia;ent rep<;r? 
O'th^ri; wiH have to b^- qarnerod through analyi^is of PCC HI^l ddt^'^ 
For f»i v?25?ie, it s^?*:'??^^^ pt^Jy^'^i' fhnt thf^ coat per participant corrt - 
lates ;uqhiy wi^jx u\e dcqfroe oi '.'ftaff profe^aional^rwri and tr*t aduli- 
ciu Id ta\u.> et'?<?ct at renter. However^ it is not clear t'- '-h.-i? 
t^^rvnt ci>angca m om fd and parentifr.-^ er^utcomeo are aBnoci<jti^d wiU,: 
professionoi U'vc'is o£ knowledge and k>? ^Kiuit"Chiid rAtioe vin^-l ' 
to the'.H.' q:>*.rritior5:^ could f anda^^*:-uf-:tl ly ^^ilter priXjt'Ai^' 5tr'^c'.AijT 

A ivU«e [jart ot' Uw^ ans^'cr to th'Vi^c quesitiom^ hi: aa.itH^d 1 ro!- /tr. 

anolyj^i^^ d1 PCC KIi^i data. 

-* ; j;^;, ..^-^L. ^-SPH ™'^.JlL.£iii!lii " 

:yten?. s t^tii u. ;^ ror K"''! provr -ir ^ttty {^r-^ i-'^-i: f i ii^rjr •i^.Tit ;-/' r ; 
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•if. (ify" ^ U\o ^..ii'(.v r I 'i* 4 or.nNi j> ;n*Tv<?'-'ri a f.i'jiK volar- of child c-ftre 
AivJ r»'jp<^'rvj i '^•»rv4 * r4;i<} ^i rhAn n<i?i<if»fll ^v'Trfeqo or>«; t pi>r unit 
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Th*' :i'Mt'\ ■ -'>r<i;fjf"k?or n^'iH\ not Y>** -i ^f^lU'ii ttaduATc^ t>r ^»it r : .ant ar^^ . 

'U*f'';«ny, ? f^«t. j>#frf^oM should l>(- f^^^r t; i nt<tf<r , ■ 'jrii^iil i , atm,! coru f>»'-i al><>j>t do-* 

i I fji^j • irrk'r. ^t^>r'' clf^rkn, or -irty onr w^i^> i ?t roncrrnrd /i^x>ut upkeep 
i>f projx' r s y arid f <•< ' >i d i nt t»n.3nic . 

Ims iu'f ^'ti*' drni^jfi ,»fkt ir-pU*fntutHt\ori pty%9i^ <if 'J'^*' H T |,|.>\rM. ?, d.-»t a Loor-- 

<J ifiAlof r. w» • r ^' 1 f > vo I v^^d in i h r • fty n f » dr i ^; r* '>^^ ^ t^^i *^K'd I r i d,i t r < ; I I f> c; t i ' and 

•. F^f" d=i? 1 t ««'irv..| ' ■ • J i r»t'- r rd 

; t'ltj^-! w J r t> d-if i * a- !.■,.', ^1 r * .'f M. 'tw M I '. I ^ U <l < * ' ■ ? ■ ^ ftt'i' -ai-'fj .i 

^-^'^r xrty'-. i' i . E f "q^f^'fi* I y -I i ? f p .1 1 » • ■ bir*- i^^^^i ird ri^j 1 1 i - t vuu:t. vonal 

I? t^' d»^vt I. <^ r^! i -1 1 m^^ ruig>"'»v.>!(Mi^ «tfi ' t hi' w wlolr hojdui-^ ».'<^r>t*»r 

.^.'sj,-, t '-i.-'? *r ' '::t ■ -v^l. f'''l:."itd" r . E d k IIV'I -ind «ir.»-iy i* ityi 

• \* "If y . . -If ■ t! ? * ' ■ d . rip ' t rv.iM ■ - r, ? I ■■ ^- ' i- r » i i 

? r f ^ ? • ■ i r : ii I ?■ : ; , r . ■ , r ; V 1": 1 * ■ ; 
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Tfii' V*'X mi: at.ti*n|f.'» to ackiren*! a»oru^ i.oficcrn:. . Dut, it Import ant to 
rcTitrici .i(J(U Mon<.il rojx>rtinq requi r<?fnonts to a minicMm, Tn^ design of 
tiu* PCC Mli- if«i%kf>«; It poiifnblr for tho «iystt2jn to br ri>9poa8i to CAlla 
(or '^::hrtn<io'; » b^*. riiart^e rcqutt<?(^ chanqcft if) recordkeepinfq ax^d 

report j?>«3 5 rorodu rf»*i , and .iffocti^ tlio value of th^ syotein for longitu- 
j^n.^l rV '»i Moj . f.h«» rtddit ion of c<»c>) tkv pioco of » nf orrfjftt i on 

tnri'afran rh^ mt* jiityof ti.r; t.of_al tiy^^^'^« ^'^itcrl^q printouts, data 
ro 1 io.'v>h * : , iXiti fiiv pro^^^pfc. t>j for infornatirni ovorlof^, 

V,. 

?■ I ri .1 M V' . ' ' ' ' " ^ ' • Mu i i u > ? r • ► - ' ■ ; 5 rr* i ..Ip r od .-^n a- nd i r if, i 's w « '3f*n i cjnc'd 




